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EXIT McKINLEY. 


In an article on The American 
Tarif, in the September number of 
this Magazine, the belief was expressed 
that the Democrats would carry the 
autumn elections to Congress, and 
that this would be for Protectionism 
the beginning of the end. Slight 
faith indeed in the good sense of the 
American people was required to pre- 
dict that they would not for ever 
acquiesce in a system under which 
money raised by taxing them was 
being squandered on an enormous 
scale for the purpose of getting rid 
of surplus revenue, and thus averting, 
in the interest of the protected manu- 
facturers, a reduction of the tariff. 
The folly and wastefulness of democ- 
racies, it is true, have excused the 
folly and wastefulness of kings. But 
it was clear that, unless the most 
intelligent of democratic communities 
had sunk into its dotage, there would 
be a limit to its sufferance, and that 
limit would hardly be far off when the 
expenditure had reached five hundred 
millions of dollars ; when the pension 
list—the object of which was partly 
to secure the soldier’s vote, but prin- 
cipally to get rid of surplus revenue— 
had risen to a hundred and thirty 
millions ; and when the absurdity and 
iniquity of Protectionism had, at the 
same time, embodied themselves in a 
form so gross and repulsive to common 
sense as the McKinley Tariff Act. 

3ut there were positive symptoms of 
the coming change. The reception of 
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the speech made by Mr. Butterworth, 
the Republican member of Congress 
for Cincinnati, who severely criticised 
the Bill before voting for it in deference 
to Party, though probably not visible 
at a distance, was visible on the spot. 
Mr. Blaine’s declaration in favour of 
Reciprocity with American Republics 
showed that, in the opinion of the 
most keen-sighted of Republicans, the 
Party was on a wrong tack, and that 
he was preparing to change its course. 
That half the Republican members of 
Congress were more or less of the 
same mind, and were being unwill- 
ingly dragged along by Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Reed, was the expressed belief 
of some well qualified to judge. In 
the Press and elsewhere there were 
signs of a movement of opinion, some 
of which were mentioned before, the 
most significant of them being the 
increase, at the last Presidential elec- 
tion, of the mechanic’s vote in favour 
of Tariff Reform, which showed that 
belief in Protection as a device for 
keeping up wages was losing its fal- 
lacious hold on the mind of the artisan. 
Mr. Cleveland had been beaten not so 
much by Protectionism as by Party, 
and not so much by either as by the 
money of the protected manufacturers, 
and after all he had the majority of 
the popular vote. In the camp of the 
Republicans uneasiness reigned. They 
manifestly felt that the tide was turn- 
ing against them, and were preparing 
to discount a heavy loss in the autumn 
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elections. Equally evident was it that 
the hopefulness of the Democrats was 
unfeigned. Yet the most hopeful of 
Democrats can hardly have dreamed 
of so complete a victory; the most 
despondent of Republicans can hardly 
have looked for so total an over- 
throw. 

So complete a victory, or so total 
an overthrow, there probably would 
not have been, nor would the verdict 
of the nation have been so clearly 
pronounced, had this been a Presi- 
dential instead of a Congressional 
election. Had the Presidency, with 
all its power and all its patronage, 
been visibly at stake, Party would 
probably with many have once more 
prevailed over conviction. You have 
to go to the United States or Canada, 
and among the farmers, to know how 
fell the strength of Party is, and how 
it can overcome not only conscience 
but enlightened self-interest, though 
you will probably learn this at home 
when the Machines and Mr. Schnad- 
horst have had you a little longer 
under their sway. As it was, con- 
viction had comparatively free play. 
The vote on this occasion was prac- 
tically a plébiscite. A plébiscite is the 
only way of taking the verdict of the 
people upon a distinct issue. In our 
general elections, as well as in Presi- 
dential elections, issues of all sorts, 
general, local, and personal, are jum- 
bled together, while all the legislative 
questions are mixed up with the 
question totally irrelevant to them, 
which of two sets of politicians shall 
grasp the executive power. We 
tolerate in our political machinery a 
clumsiness and an uncertainty of ope- 
ration which would not be endured in 
& sewing-machine. 

Let us take care, however, that we 
do not misconstrue the verdict. It is 


a verdict against so extravagant an 
abuse of the Protective principle as 
the McKinley Act, and at the same 
time against the enormous waste of 
revenue attendant on the same policy ; 
but it is not a verdict in favour of 
may be 


Free Trade. It doubted 
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whether a single candidate, north of 
Mason and Dixey’s line at all events, 
presented himself to the electors as 
a Free Trader. It appears that even 
Mr. David A. Wells, whose personal 
defeat in the election we must all 
deplore, declined to present that dan- 
gerous issue directly to his consti- 
tuents. ‘Free Trader” was the most 
damaging epithet which Republicans 
could hurl against the foe, while 
journals which heartily opposed Mc- 
Kinley, and exult in his defeat, con- 
tinue indignantly to disclaim the 
imputation of Free-Trade principles, 
saying that it is as unjust to dub an 
opponent of the McKinley policy a 
Free Trader as it would be to dub an 
opponent of despotism an anarchist. 
By a long course of indoctrination the 
belief in Protection to native industry 
had become not less fixed and con- 
secrated in the minds of half-educated 
Americans than belief in a fetish is in 
the minds of any African tribe. It 
was fortified by a misguided patriotism, 
and by the hatred of England which 
the Protectionists do their best to 
inflame. Professors of political eco- 
nomy and impartial students of the 
subject are almost always Free Traders 
in America as they are elsewhere. 
About the only writings of note on 
the other side have been those of the 
late Mr. Henry Carey, the measure of 
whose intelligence and humanity is 
his saying, that he wished the Atlantic 
were a sea of fire. Nor was it possible 
that arguments, irresistible in them- 
selves and urged with the force and 
clearness with which the Free-Trade 
arguments have been urged by such 
writers as Mr. David A. Wells and 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, should alto- 
gether fail to reach the understandings 
of an intelligent though uninstructed 
people. But the manufacturers suc- 
ceeded, through their command of 
the newspaper Press, in possessing 
the popular mind with the singular 
belief that on this particular subject, 
while theoretic truth is on one side, 
practical wisdom is on the other; as 
though one should say that Newton’s 
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law of gravitation was theoretically 
true, but, practically, bodies moved 
the other way. The result, however, 
is a popular superstition which it will 
take a long time to dispel. If the 
McKinley Bill is the darkness which 
precedes the dawn, it is of the dawn 
that it is the herald, not of the perfect 
day. Moreover, many who are in 
principle Free Traders and wish that 
Protection had never been introduced, 
now that it has been so long esta- 
blished are afraid, and not without 
reason, that a crash would follow its 
withdrawal. Once place your indus- 
tries on a false foundation, and you 
can hardly remove the false foundation 
without immediate damage to the in- 
dustries, however certain it may be 
that they, or at least all of them 
which have any natural claim to 
existence, will, like everything else, 
be gainers by the change in the end. 
This was the bridge by which Daniel 
Webster—whose early speeches are 
among the best vindications of Free 
Trade—passed over to the defence of 
a Protective tariff. 

After all, let us remember, Free 
Trade, in the proper sense of the term, 
has not yet been embraced by any 
nation, not even by England herself. 
England still raises a large proportion 
of her revenue by Customs duties 
which, though not designed to protect 
home industries, are interferences with 
Free Trade, as every Chinese tea- 
grower and every Cuban _ tobacco- 
grower must feel. So long as indirect 
taxation prevails every nation must 
have its tariff; with this fact, not 
with the abstract principle, we must 
set out. Each nation also must be 
allowed to frame its tariff in accord- 
ance with its own interests ; if China 
and Cuba chose to raise their revenue 
by duties on British manufactures 
Great Britain would have no reason 
to complain. Cobden was keenly 
alive to this, and used always to say 
that the only men really worthy of 
the name of Free Traders were the 
members of a certain association which 
agitated for the abolition of all 
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Customs duties and resort to direct 
taxation. 

When therefore the new Congress 
comes to deal with the McKinley Act, 
there will in all probability be not a 
sweeping change, such as this immense 
turning of the balance at the polls 
might seem to portend, but only a 
measure of amendment confined to the 
more iniquitous or idiotic portions of 
the Act. There will be a free admis- 
sion of raw materials, for which New 
England herself, the mother of Pro- 
tection, pines; and there will be a 
reduction of duties on those articles 
of general use by raising the prices of 
which the McKinley Act has kindled 
the ire of the people. “A revenue 
tariff with labour-equalising duties,” 
to adopt the phrase of a leading anti- 
McKinleyite journal, will be the mark. 
By “ labour-equalising duties” is meant 
duties which will afford to American 
labour the measure of Protection sup- 
posed to be necessary in order to place 
it on an equality with the “ pauper” 
labour of Europe. The Americans 
persist in thinking, or pretending to 
think, that a British mechanic is a 
pauper, though his wages in purchasing 
power are not less than those of the 
American himself, and he has very 
little to gain by crossing the Atlantic ; 
nor have they become clearly conscious 
of the fact that, while their manufac- 
tures are protected at the expense of 
the farmer, the farmer as a wheat- 
grower is exposed without shelter to 
the competition of two hundred mil- 
lions of Hindoos whose labour is 
“pauper” indeed. 

Still, though it be not yet perfect 
day the dawn has come, and the 
shadows of night are beginning to 
recede. The beneficial effects of each 
step towards Free Trade will make 
themselves felt by the people, who will 
thus be convinced by experience that 
liberty to buy in a fair market lowers 
nobody’s wages, and that relief from 
taxation brings no ruin. The Pro- 
tected manufacturers are a ring, the 
breaking of which in any part will be 
the commencement of general dissolu- 
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tion ; for each of the interests, being 
purely selfish, will give up fighting for 
the common cause so soon as its own 
Protection is withdrawn. The money 
which men who were making twenty 
per cent. by fleecing the community 
could so well afford to pay for their 
monopoly will be subscribed no more, 
and the policy of fostering industry 
by taxation will go to the grave of 
astrology and witchcraft, or rather 
to that of Feudal rapine. 

No propagation of sound doctrine in 
the United States through the tracts 
of the Cobden Club would ever have 
availed ; the only effect was increased 
mistrust of the doctrine as one which 
was being preached in the interest of 
Great Britain. There was nothing for 
it but to wait till it became practically 
apparent to the American people that 
the duties were being levied no longer 
for the sake of revenue or for any 
public purpose, but in the interest of 
a certain class of producers. This 
was sure to happen as the reduction 
of the public debt went on; and so 
soon as it did happen a revolution 
would be near. 

The revolution has come, and though, 
as we must say once more, the issue in 
these elections was not Free Trade, 
nor was the victory in that sense a 
Free-Trade victory, yet in its practical 
consequences a Free-Trade victory it 
will be. A Free-Trade victory it will 
be, and, in time, it will go round the 
world. Depend upon it, the death- 
knell of Protectionism has been rung. 
McKinley with unwitting hand has 
set the torch to the great pile of in- 
iquity, and he will be enrolled in his 
own despite among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Would it were as certain that the 
revolution will be as beneficial to 
England as it is that it will be bene- 
ficial to the United States. When we 
consider the magnificent intelligence 
of American industry, it seems that 
nothing but the commercial fetters 
which America has laid upon herself 
can have prevented her from becoming 
the most formidable competitor of 





England in foreign markets. With a 
perfectly clear conscience an English- 
man could reply to an American, who 
challenged his views on the McKinley 
Bill, that he had no British prejudice 
against the Bill, since he fully believed 
that it would make Great Britain 
more than ever mistress of the general 
markets of the world. 

A word as to the political result. 
When first the writer became interested 
in American politics his sympathies 
were entirely with the Republican 
party which was then fighting for the 
Union and against slavery. But the 
ruling motive and the spirit of that 
party have since undergone a great 
change. From being the party of the 
war it has become the party of the 
war tariff, which was kept up when 
the exigency which had justified its 
adoption was over, for the profit of 
the Protected manufacturer. It still 
strove at every election to revive the 
passions of the war; but the object 
with which those spirits of evil were 
evoked from the cave of oblivion was 
not really to guard the moral and 
political fruits of the victory over the 
slave-owner—it was to array votes in 
defence of the tariff. A Protectionist 
party is inevitably corrupt, because 
only the Lobby can decide what in- 
dustries are to be protected or what 
is in each case to be the measure of 
Protection ; and to this inherent ten- 
dency was added that which is sure 
under the party-system to be generated 
by a long lease of power. Thus the 
Republican party, which in its better 
day had been the party of comparative 
purity, became the party of corruption 
and abuse. It in effect proclaimed 
itself the party of corruption and 
abuse by choosing as the chairman of 
its National Committee for the late 
elections a man so deeply and noto- 
riously tainted as Mr. Quay. Apart 
from the tariff question or any other 
specific question, legislative or admin- 
istrative, the movement before which 
the Republican party has bitten the 
dust was an uprising against corrup- 
tion. In Pennsylvania, which has 




















always been largely Protectionist, but 
where Mr. Quay and other men of 
that stamp presented iniquity in its 
most repulsive form, the revolt was 
probably more against corruption than 
against the tariff. It was headed in 
Philadelphia by Mr. Henry C. Lea, 
whose appeal to President Harrison 
against the villainies of his henchmen 
is not that of an opponent but that 
of a disappointed friend. ‘“ Stalwart” 
Republicans, whose avowed creed was 
that “the Ten Commandments had 
nothing to do with politics,” and who 
lived up to their belief, have been 
made to feel that the Eighth Com- 
mandment at all events still retains 
some influence over ordinary minds. 
Viewed in this aspect the result of 
the elections is the most encouraging 
event that has taken place in American 
politics for many a day. 

Already, at the time of the contest 
for the Presidency between Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Blaine, there had been 
a secession of independent men, led by 
Mr. George W. Curtis, from the Re- 
publican party, on account of increasing 
corruption and the growing ascendency 
in it of corrupt men. A secession it 
virtuaily was, though those who took 
part in it professed to remain loyal 
members of the Republican party, 
albeit in a state of passive allegiance, 
like those Jansenists of Utrecht who 
continued to style themselves Catho- 
lies and to announce the election of 
their Bishops to the Pope, who regu- 
larly responded to the announcement 
by a curse. To a party man of the 
stamp of Mr. Quay or Senator Ingalls 
no opposition is half so hateful as in- 
dependence, and the “ Mugwamps,” as 
they were nicknamed, have been over- 
whelmed by the “ Stalwarts” with the 
most rancorous and _ contumelious 
abuse. The catastrophe justifies their 
course in the eyes even of all reason- 
able party-men. What it fails to do is 
to show how having once declared for 
independence they can ever bow their 
necks again to the party-yoke. A 
party-leader will tell them, and tell 
them truly, that men who instead of 
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listening to the whistle of the Boss 
listen to the voice of their conscience, 
read themselves out of their party, and 
that for them Party is not made. 

What the net result of the present 
overturn on the balance of parties will 
be, we shall hardly be able to tell till 
the Presidential election comes round. 
When the political armies are regu- 
larly drawn out for that battle and 
the great prize is once more held forth, 
many Republicans who have seceded 
on this occasion will very likely go 
back to their old standard. The 
tenacity of the party-tie, let me say 
once more, is incredible while the force 
of patronage is very great, and has 
not yet been much diminished by the 
Civil Service law, which is so far from 
being strictly observed that nearly 
forty thousand democratic office-hold- 
ers have been turned out by Mr. Har- 
rison. Still it is in these communities 
pre-eminently true that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and after such a 
defeat as the Republicans have en- 
countered many a waverer will have 
left their camp to return no more. 
Not only waverers have they lost prob- 
ably for ever, but some of those who 
before the corruption of the party 
were its staunchest, best, and most 
powerful friends. 

The American people has delivered 
itself, if we mistake not, from a serious 
peril. The Republican party has been 
falling under the paramount influence 
of its most violent and unscrupulous 
section, at the head of which it is 
needless to say were the political 
janissaries of the Protected manu- 
facturers. The practical leader during 
the last session was Mr. Reed, a blind 
monopolist with a sort of animal force 
of character, who used his powers 
tyrannically as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for the purposes of 
the party-game. The party was con- 
scious of the danger ahead. It knew 
the effect which the enormous and 
scandalous waste of public money for 
the benefit of a sinister interest must 
produce. It had made up its mind, if 
public opinion turned against it, rather 
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than resign to prolong its hold of power 
by other means. Of this the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Quay as Chairman of its 
National Committee was practically 
an avowal. By a decision, which all 
impartial men denounced as iniquitous, 
it appropriated the two Senatorships 
for Montana; it gained four more by 
admitting Wyoming! and Idaho as 
States without a sutticient population ; 
and it flattered itself that it had 
secured the Senate for several years. 
By the Force Bill it was preparing to 
thrust the ballot into the hands of the 
negro, and through him to control, or 
at least divide, the South. The manu- 
facturers would again have aided with 
great sums of money, which would 
have been repaid to them tenfold out 
of the public taxes. There would have 
been, in short, a coup d’état of violence 
and fraud. This could not have failed 
to bring on a crisis ; and from that peril 
the Commonwealth has been saved by 
the recent vote. 

Of the Republican party, or what- 
ever remains of it, the leader hence- 
forth is not Mr. Harrison, Mr. Reed, 
Mr. McKinley, or any man of that 
school, but Mr. Blaine. Mr. Blaine’s 
sagacity discerned the coming storm, 
and in his policy of Reciprocity he 
gave his party the plank on which 
such as have escaped shipwreck have 
got to shore. Upon that line it is to 
be presumed he will move. There is 
little use in his talking about Reci- 
procity with South America, when the 
mass of the people being but half- 
civilised do not want to buy much 
except gaudy cottons, which England 
supplies to their satisfaction. Mr. 
Blaine will have to turn his eyes to 
another “ American Republic,” where 
all the great interests and almost 
everybody except the Protected manu- 
facturers and the Tory Government is 
ready for reciprocal trade with the 
United States. 

1 Wyoming was admitted with a Female 
Suffrage Constitution, which even extreme 
partisans were induced to accept with diffi- 
culty. Two Republicans bolted. It may 


safely be said that the vote had no significance 
in relation to the question of Female Suffrage. 





The Democratic party used to be 
the party of the slave-owner in the 
South, the wealthy and selfish men who 
sympathised with him in the North, 
and the populace of the Northern 
cities. Its rank and file were largely 
made up of Irish, who were to a man 
not only supporters of slavery but 
insolent oppressors of the negro, and 
to whom, in payment for their support, 
New York and other great cities were 
given up as political plunder. The 
party was then the enemy of the Com- 
monwealth and of humanity. But its 
character has been greatly changed, 
first by the overthrow of the slave- 
owner, and since by nearly thirty years 
of exclusion from power. It has by de- 
grees become the camp of all who rebel 
against monopoly and corruption. In- 
clined to Free Trade it always was, 
though for the sinister reason that 
slavery did not manufacture, and it 
has gradually been led by antagonism 
to its Protectionist rival to adopt tariff 
reform, which is now the main plank 
in its platform. It retains not much 
of what is called its ante-bellum char- 
acter. New men have come into it, 
such as those who have just been 
elected from Massachusetts, whose 
political character is stamped with a 
fresh die, and whose only object is 
reform. Not a few of the Irish have 
left it, finding that the Protectionist 
party was the party of enmity to Eng- 
land. The Democratic party still un- 
fortunately has a corrupt wing, of 
which Governor Hill, of New York, 
is the reputed head: it is still dis- 
graced by the adherence of Tammany, 
which must owe its renewed victory 
over municipal reform in New York 
largely to the democracy of the old 
school ; but on the whole there is good 
hope that the better elements may 
prevail. There are some who have 
ceased to believe in party government 
at all, or to think that any party in 
power can be much better than a 
dominant faction; but party govern- 
ment is the order of the day, and a 
change from the Republican to the 
Democratic party is likely at present 

















to be a change for the better, not in 
regard to the fiscal question only, but 
in regard to the general welfare of 
the State. 

Before making up our minds, how- 
ever, to the probable effect of what 
has happened on the political balance 
we must see what part has been played, 
or is likely to be played, by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and whether there 
is going to be a union of the Farmers’ 
Alliance for agrarian and socialistic 
objects with the Labour Vote. These 
sectional combinations, agrarian, in- 
dustrial, and social, multiply and in- 
crease in importance, and their growth 
apparently must in time be fatal to 
the working of the party system and 
of any set of institutions of which 
Party is a necessary element. 

The Force Bill will, no doubt, drop 
as it deserves. The motive of its 
framers was not justice to the negro, 
but the hope of carrying Southern 
constituencies by its vote. It would 
have provoked desperate resistance in 
the South. The negro will remain as 
he is for the present, tolerably secure 
in his personal and industrial rights, 
but without political power. Consider- 
ing that he is at present incapable of 
using political power for the good of 
the State or for his own, this is perhaps 
rather a theoretic than a practical evil. 
On the whole personal and industrial 
freedom is a half-way house at which 
Emancipation may be content for the 
present to halt. The problem of races 
in the South is a desperate problem. 
It is not likely to be happily solved by 
a violent and corrupt faction acting 
with no other end in view than its own 
continuance in power. 

To fancy that the McKinley Act 
was directed against Canada and in- 
tended to coerce her into joining the 
American Union is absurd. It was no 
more directed against her than it was 
directed against England or the rest 
of the world. Its general object was 
to confirm and increase Protection. 
Its particular object was to secure the 
votes of the farmers, who after long 
paying for Protection without sharing 
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it had at last awakened to the fact, 
and though they voted with the party 
in the last Presidential election had 
begun visibly to waver in their allegi- 
ance. But though not specially levelled 
against Canada, the McKinley Act hits 
her hard. It shuts out her barley, 
her hard wheat, her hay, her horses 
and cattle, her farm-products generally 
from their natural market. By the 
removal of the duty on eggs, that 
trade had risen from a nominal amount 
to nearly two millions of dollars a 
year; the re-imposition of the duty 
will send it down to zero again. 
Canada is told that she will survive. 
We trust she will; but she wants 
something better than bare life, and 
so does the Mother-country who is 
preaching fortitude and self-sacrifice to 
her child. As to attempts to open an 
artificial trade with Quashee or any 
one else in place of the natural trade, 
we all know well enough how they will 
prosper and what amount of compen- 
sation they will bring. The Times 
suggests to Canada Free Trade with 
England ; and this indeed would be a 
substantial measure of relief. But does 
not the best-informed of journals know 
that before an election the Prime 
Minister of Canada assembles the 
Protected manufacturers in the par- 
lour of a hotel, receives their contri- 
butions to his election fund, and 
pledges himself to a Protection policy 
in return? There will probably be a 
great increase of the exodus, caused 
by commercial atrophy, which already 
drains from Canada not a little of the 
very flower of her population. Espe- 
cially there will be an increase of the 
exodus from Quebec, the products of 
which are not of a class fit for exporta- 
tion to distant markets, so that the 
people will have either to suffer or to 
decamp. 

The Act, however, was received with 
ill-concealed joy in Canada by the Pro- 
tected manufactures, who saw that it 
was plunging us all deeper in Protec- 
tion, by the Government which depends 
on their support, and by the Jingoes 
who wish to keep up ill-feeling between 
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Canada and the United States. Before 
the McKinley Act had passed, or was 
sure to pass, and while at any rate 
there was still hope of amendments 
which would have been beneficial to 
Canada, Sir John Macdonald pro- 
claimed a tariff war by striking out 
of his Tariff Act the standing offer of 
reciprocity in natural products which 
up to that time it had contained, while 
one of his colleagues expressly declared 
that Reciprocity even in natural pro- 
ducts would be an evil—the most 
direct defiance of natural law perhaps 
that has been witnessed since the Dark 
Ages. Having thus thrown down the 
gauntlet, Sir John Macdonald at a 
political picnic broke out into the 
language of defiance. “The United 
States,’ he said, “ were determined to 
have Canada, and were trying by a 
restrictive trade policy [as though Sir 
John’s own trade policy was not re- 
strictive!] to force Canadians to sell 
out their flag and their allegiance to 
their Sovereign. But Canadians were 
not so mean, sordid, traitorous and 
unworthy of their ancestors as to sell 
their heritage for a mess of pottage or 
a pot of gold. What had Canada to 
gain by joining the United States with 
their mass of foreign ignorance and 
vice? They would have revolutions, 
while she could sit calmly and quietly 
under the British flag and look with 
philosophy upon the struggles of a 
fierce democracy.” Sir John Mac- 
donald probably knew as well as any- 
body that the object of the McKinley 
Act was like that of his own “ National 
Policy,” to catch votes, and that he 
was uttering the merest blatherskite 
when he said that its aim was to make 
Canada sell her flag. His colleagues 
harangued in the same strain, and the 
Governor-General chimed in so far as 
official decorum would permit. The 
rank and file of Jingoism, of course, 
bettered the example of their chiefs. 
Not content with pouring upon the 
Yankees a torrent of blustering abuse, 
they celebrated in the most offensive 
manner the victory of Queenston 
Heights, gained over the Americans in 
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the last war, hoisting flags over the 
public schools and making the school 
children parade, though with little 
countenance be it said from any lead- 
ing citizens or the more responsible 
part of the community. All this duly 
found its way to Washington through 
the Consular reports, and assists the 
British Ambassador in his efforts to 
arrive at a friendly settlement of the 
Fisheries and Behring Sea disputes. 
If the British Government wants those 
questions settled it had better take the 
negotiations into its own hands. 

Between American and Canadian 
politics the sympathy is close. In 
Canada as well as among the Ameri- 
cans it seems that a revolt against 
monopoly and corruption is coming. 
With both those powers of evil Cana- 
dians as well as Americans have to 
fight. Macdonaldism may follow Me- 
Kinleyism to the tomb. In that con- 
test, it is to be feared, belief in hol- 
low professions of superior loyalty 
will draw British sympathy and what- 
ever influence the Home Government 
may possess to the wrong side. Yet 
it might be supposed that professions 
of superior loyalty to Great Britain 
would be received with caution from 
men who at the same time court the 
votes of Canadian manufacturers by 
imposing Protective duties on British 
goods. Colonial attachment to the 
Mother country is genuine, strong, 
disinterested, and common to all 
British Canadians. But “loyalty” is 
something transcendental and not al- 
ways so easy to understand. Our 
comic paper at Toronto, which often 
speaks the truth in jest, represents a 
Protected manufacturer as pressed to 
display the loyalty which he loudly 
professes by adopting the suggestion of 
The Times and giving free admission to 
British goods. He replies that he 
does not understand loyalty in that 
way. Some day, however, he will go 
to England, deliver loyal orations, dis- 
parage the Yankees, denounce the 
Annexationists, and come back a 
knight. 

As the elections do not, according 
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to American law, at once take effect, 
Congress will be for one more session 
in the hands of the Republicans. 
Desperate advisers are urging them to 
take advantage of this, and before 
they depart to pass the Force Bill and 
a Bill for the appointment of the Re- 
presentation along with it. If they 
listen to such advice they will bring 
not only themselves but the Common- 
wealth into peril. Especially if they 
pass the Force Bill might they re- 
kindle at the South the ashes in which 
the fire has been dying out since the 
Civil War. But Mr. Blaine will prob- 
ably now have authority enough to 
divert his party from violent counsels. 
For some years to come, however, 
thanks to the abuses of legislative 
power already mentioned, the Repub- 
licans will retain a small majority in 
the Senate. Unless, therefore, any 
Republican Senators should change 
their views, which seems not impos- 
sible after so overwhelming a declara- 
tion of national opinion against the 
party, the McKinley Act is beyond 
the reach of repeal or amendment for 
some time tocome. Even if a repeal 
or amendment should pass the Senate, 
there would still be the Presidential 
veto which for the remaining two 
years of Mr. Harrison’s term will be 
in Republican hands, and, if he ven- 
tures to exercise it, will be decisive, 
since there is no chance of such a se- 
cession in the Senate as would make 
up the two-thirds majority required to 
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carry a Bill over the President’s veto. 
Not only with regard to the tariff but 
with regard to legislation generally 
there may be a deadlock, such as there 
was, to a great extent, in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s time, when the Senate was Re- 
publican while the House and the Execu- 
tive were Democratic. This is a great 
legislative inconvenience, as critics of 
American institutions will not fail to 
point out. It is an inconvenience, 
however, not peculiar to the Ameri- 
can Constitution but common to all 
Parliaments with two Chambers, if 
the Upper Chamber has real power. 
There might be, and certainly would 
be, a chronic state of legislative dead- 
lock in England were the House 
of Lords really a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature and, not, as it is, 
an august nullity. There might, and 
very likely would be, a chronic state 
of deadlock in Canada if the Cana- 
dian Senate were really a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature, not, as 
it is, a nullity by no means august. 
It is not likely that on the tariff 
question opinion will change for the 
worse. Unless it does, its force 
will only be increased by a delay due 
to the tyrannical action of a minority 
misusing its condemned power, and 
the stream will be chafed into a tor- 
rent which instead of merely breaking 
the dyke may sweep it entirely away. 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, Nov. 24th, 1890. 

















THE treatise of Longinus On the 
Sublime, and the modern performance 
of Burke On the Sublime and Beauti- 
Jul, have shared a common fate. Once 
highly famous, they have now fallen 
into almost general neglect. It is pro- 
posed in the present paper to offer 
some account of their contents, and to 
try to determine how far this indiffer- 
ence is justified. Adopting the natural 
order, I shall first take the ancient 
treatise, once universally known under 
the name of Longinus on the Sublime. 

The question of the age of Longi- 
nus is one which must ultimately de- 
pend on linguistic considerations, and 
would require a very minute and elab- 
orate disquisition. Possessing neither 
the taste nor the qualifications for 
such a discussion, I must ask leave to 
assume that the author of this essay 
is the Longinus known to history, the 
friend of Zenobia and the victim of Au- 
relian. Whether this is the case or not, 
whether the work belongs to the first 
century or the third,—whether Lon- 
ginus is the Longinus of Gibbon, or a 
mere pseudonym thinly concealing the 
personality of Plutarch, is after all of 
little moment to our present inquiry. 
The thoughts of a retired student, 
who lives among his contemporaries 
as one who has neither part nor lot 
with them, breathing, as it were, the 
ideal air of an heroic past, are but 
little influenced by his surroundings. 
[ shall pass at once to the considera- 
tion of what Longinus has bequeathed 
to us. 

What strikes us at first sight on 
looking into the work On the Sublime 
is its tentative, unscientific character. 
He does not attempt any precise defi- 
nition of the Sublime in literature. 
He contents himself with describing 
it in general terms as “ dxpotns Kai 

éfoxy Tis Adywv, a kind of loftiness and 
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Elsewhere 
he speaks of it figuratively, as “ peya- 
Aodpooivyns axrnyxnpa, the echo,” or as 
we should rather say, “the image, of 
greatness of soul.” For this vagueness 
he has been censured by Macaulay. 


excellence of language.”’ 


But is it not rather true that in 
declining any closer definition he has 
shewn a wise reticence? Is it not a 
fact that the higher principles in art, 
as in ethics, elude definition? They 
belong to a sphere which is above 
reason, a region of ethical and esthe- 
tic faith. We read of lives of utter 
devotion and self-sacrifice, and we ap- 
prove because they appeal in the very 
highest degree to our moral sense. 
We feel them to be right, but we 
should be puzzled to give a reason for 
our conviction. And what is true of 
a grand or beautiful life is true also 
of the grand or beautiful in art. It 
moves us, it stirs us to the very depths 
of our nature. It is vain to ask why. 
The question, then, which Longinus 
proposes to himself is not why, but 
how the Sublime affects us, by what 
means it works, and how far the liter- 
ary aspirant may himself hope to at- 
tain it by study and labour. He be- 
gins by correcting the error of those 
who would leave all to Nature, and who 
deny that genius can owe anything to 
conscious method. The question is 
the same in art as that which filled so 
large a space in the ancient specula- 
tions on ethics. How far, in conduct, 
or in literature, are we to depend on 
the inspirations of Nature? And, as 
Aristotle allows the original impulse 
to virtue to depend on natural disposi- 
tion, claiming, however, at least as 
important a part for discipline and 
education, so Longinus, while he recog- 
nises that the possession of genius is 
indispensable to success in writing, 
maintains that this genius must be 














































controlled, chastened, and corrected by 
art. 

The loss of two sheets in the Pari- 
sian manuscript has robbed us of what 
immediately follows. When Longinus 
appears again, we find him emerging 
from a plunge into the bathos, and 
bearing with him the spoils which he 
has won “in that obscure sojourn.” 
We are regaled by an excursion on 
the Art of Sinking in writing, after 
which the critic applies himself to the 
serious task of finding some valid cri- 
terion of the true Sublime. And first 
he warns us against being deceived by 
outward pomp and glitter. We do 
not admire a man for the possession of 
wealth and power, but for moral and 
intellectual worth. Similarly we should 
not allow ourselves to mistake tinsel 
for pure gold, in estimating the value 
of a book. We should suspect our 
first impressions. A great work rarely 
attracts us on a first perusal. Fre- 
quently it repels us. It is only after 
earnest thought and repeated study 
that it will yield its riches. We have 
here a protest, which can never be un- 
needed, against what is flashy, sensa- 
tional, and overstimulating in litera- 
ture. We are recalled by the earnest 
voice of Longinus to the grandeur, the 
repose, and the majestic beauty of the 
old masters. 

It would take too long, and it would 
be alien from our present purpose, to 
give a complete account of this 
memorable fragment of ancient criti- 
cism. My object is to try and point 
out how far the words of Longinus 
appeal to us, and what lessons they 
may teach us. And full indeed are 
his pages of noble thoughts, ‘rich in 
pregnant texts on the ethics of litera- 
ture and of life. Whence is derived, 
he asks in one place, that elevation of 
sentiment which characterises the great 
masters of poetry and prose? His 
answer is that grandeur and majesty 
of diction are the natural expression of 
men who live greatly and think greatly. 
Live nobly, he says, scorn little things, 
and there is no fear that your thoughts 
will be mean, or your words unworthy 
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of them. Noble counsel, and such as 
he had a right to give, who lived and 
thought so grandly himself. Very 
suggestive too is that eloquent passage 
in which he enlarges on the reflected 
beauty and sublimity which is gained 
by an earnest study of great models. 
“Many gather the divine impulse from 
another’s spirit, just as the Pythian 
priestess when she takes her seat on 
the holy tripod is straightway filled with 
inspiration, and utters her oracles ; so 
also from the mighty genius of anti- 
quity there is carried into the scholar’s 
soul an effluence which breathes upon it, 
until, even though his natural genius 
be but cold, he shares the sublime 
enthusiasm of his masters.” How 
much of what is best in literature do 
we owe to this borrowed or secondary 
inspiration! Almost all that we value 
most in Latin poetry is due to a happy 
adaptation from the Greek. Indeed, 
with rare exceptions, it may almost be 
said that with the Greeks the age of 
spontaneous, untaught genius ends. 
The most illustrious writers of modern 
times have generally been accomplished 
scholars, not a few have been men of 
vast attainments. The example which 
Longinus here gives may seem to us 
at first sight a little startling. He 
speaks of Plato as the disciple, and the 
emulous rival, of Homer. We need 
not, however, press his words too 
closely. Doubtless he does not mean 
more than that Plato, when he set 
himself to write his more elevated and 
figurative passages—those digressions 
which many of us agree with the 
speaker in the Theetetus in liking 
better than the argument—had fired 
his imagination by a recent perusal of 
Homer. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this writer so 
strangely near to us, nowhere, certainly 
does he approach more nearly to his 
own ideal of the sublime, than in those 
noble chapters, where, quitting those 
minutia of rhetoric which elsewhere 
take up too much of his attention, he 
rises to an exalted and extensive view 
of his subject. Man, he says, was 
born for a nobler destiny than “ to 
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grunt and sweat under a weary life.” 
He is placed in the vast theatre of the 
universe, to be a spectator of the great 
drama of existence. But he is some- 
thing more than a spectator. He too 
has his part to play in the great Olym- 
pic festival of Nature, he enters as her 
ambitious rival into that scene full of 
pomp and wonder. Why does man 
seek to surround his life with elegance 
and splendour, when what is necessary 
to his existence may be gained with so 
little effort ? Why does he admire the 
Rhine or the Ocean more than the 
clear spring which supplies him with 
water to drink, the devastating fires 
of Aitna more than the stove and the 
lamp which lights and warms his room ¢ 
Because, it is answered, “there is a 
divinity which stirs within us” and 
compels us to admire the mightier 
forces of Nature, even when they are 
put forth to waste and to destroy. We 
may remark here a curiously unique 
modernness of tone in the thoughts. 
The Hellenic spirit is quite out of 
sympathy with the wilder and more 
tumultuous aspects of Nature. A 
tempestuous sea, a thunderstorm, an 
active volcano, have for the Greek 
none of that strange fascination of 
fearful beauty which they exercise 
upon us. To him they are scenes of 
pure horror, manifestations of a iBpis 
in Nature, of a force alien from and 
inimical to social order and progress. 
When Pindar describes, in lines of 
wonderful vividness and power, an 
eruption of A%tna, he views the 
phenomenon as a type of social anarchy, 
asa breaking up of the bonds necessary 
to the well-being of mankind. A%schy- 
lus, depicting the same scene, dwells 
on the devastation of the fertile fields 
of Sicily,—it is the ruin of agriculture, 
the demolition of man’s labour, that he 
thinks of first. 

In what follows we are presented 
with a very curious theory as to the 
respective provinces of literature and 
art. The passage is somewhat obscure, 
but Longinus’s contention appears. to 
be this, that the end of literature is to 
be great, the end of art to be correct. 
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In sculpture we look for accurate 
imitation of the human form, in litera- 
ture for something which transcends 
humanity. That one who was sur- 
rounded by all the glories of ancient art 
should have found nothing more in 
them than a dull copy of living forms 
is not a little curious. To us the end 
of art, subject to those restrictions 
which are placed upon it by the 
materials it employs, appears to be the 
same as that of poetry. Both aim at 
an objective realization of our higher 
nature, a sensible or intelligible expres- 
sion of an ideal beauty in the mind. 
Nor should we, perhaps, be more dis- 
posed to acquiesce in that tumultuous 
irregularity, that uncurbed revelry of 
force, which Longinus here (hardly in 
agreement with what he says elsewhere) 
seems to regard as inseparable from 
the highest efforts of literature. In 
Homer, in Milton, in Sophocles, we 
seem to find the same majestic repose, 
the same chastened continence of power, 
as in that miracle of ancient statuary, 
the figure of Hermes with the young 
Dionysus. Longinus appears indeed 
here hardly to do justice to himself, to 
exhibit a narrowness and insensibility 
which is difficult to reconcile with his 
ordinary mood. 

In his last chapter Longinus gives a 
melancholy picture of his own times. 
Liberty, he says, “that kind nurse of 
genius,’ has disappeared from the 
world. Society lies paralysed under 
the numbing hand of a world-wide 
tyranny. Every higher impulse, every 
nobler aspiration, has given place to 
low desires and an ignoble passion for 
gold. No wonder that literature will 
not flourish in so foul an atmosphere. 
We have no writers, and very few 
readers, who care for what is good. 
Nay, so low has human nature sunk, 
that we may even think ourselves for- 
tunate in being confined by the bonds 
of despotism. We are so vile that we 
are not fit to be free. Liberty would 
simply mean for us the triumph of 
anarchy, the breaking up of the whole 
structure of society. And so he turns in 
calm contempt from the humiliating 
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spectacle of fallen humanity, and with- 
draws into the seclusion of his own 
lettered solitude. 

To us of to-day he remains a remark- 
able and deeply interesting figure. Cut 
off by temper and pursuits from all 
sympathy with his contemporaries, he 
sought and found in books, and in books 
alone, the whole aliment of his mind. 
He lived in the past, in close and con- 
stant communion with its finest spirits. 
From his page the great voice of an- 
tiquity speaks again; the stately ca- 
dence, the flexibility, the all-embracing 
sweep of the Greek period come to a 
second birth. It is said to be the fate 
of genius to live alone ; but in no one 
was that destiny so strangely and so 
completely realised as in Longinus. 
Compelled to give utterance to the 
voice within him, he knows that he 
will find no audience among the men 
of his own day. And so he speaks to 
posterity ; his tones still sound in our 
ears, reading us a lesson which is good 
for all time. There will always be the 
need of teachers like Longinus. We 
have speculations, and theories, and 
discussions about “tendencies” and 
“revivals” enough, and more than 
enough. One solution of the “ Homeric 
problem” succeeds to another, but a 
hundred such solutions bring us no 
nearer to Homer ; they carry us farther 
and farther from him. This cold and 
scientific temper, this dissection and 
anatomising of genius, makes us little 
wiser, and certainly makes us no better. 
What we want is a criticism which 
appeals not only to our heads, but to 
our hearts. And happy indeed would 
it be for us, if we could carry some of 
the spirit of Longinus, his contempt 
of what is base, his ardour for what is 
noble, his intelligent enthusiasm, into 
our studies and our lives. 

Turning from Longinus to Burke, 
we seem to pass from the torrid to the 
frigid zone of criticism. It is not a 
little remarkable that a man of so 
warm and imaginative a temperament 
as Burke should have approached this 
subject, a subject calculated almost be- 
yond any other to appeal to a man of 


sensibility and culture, in a spirit of cold 
and passionless speculation. He dis- 
cusses the sources of beauty and sub- 
limity in the spirit of an anatomist, 
and seeks to confine these volatile 
and subtle essences within the iron 
fetters of a mechanical system of 
psychology. He failed, because he 
sought to refer the noblest emotions 
of the soul to some sensuous and 
material impulse. “ When we go,” 
he says, “one step beyond the imme- 
diate and sensible qualities of things 
we go out of our depth.” The Sub- 
lime he defines as an idea belonging 
to self-preservation. As might be sup- 
posed from this strange definition, he 
will allow of no relation between beauty 
and sublimity. Beauty, according to 
him, belongs exclusively to the tenderer 
part of our nature. It is associated, 
again, with imperfection! ‘ Women 
are very sensible of this; for which 
reason they learn to lisp, to totter in 
their walk, to counterfeit weakness, 
and even sickness.” A notable dis- 
covery, which we commend to the 
attention of our fair sisters of to-day. 
Then we have a wonderful summary of 
the elements of beauty. They consist 
in (1) smallness, (2) smoothness, (3) 
variation in the direction of parts, as in 
Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, (4) absence 
of angularity, (5) delicacy, (6) clearness 
and brightness of colour ; but it would 
be trifling with our readers’ patience to 
continue this foolish list any further. 
We are reminded of that portentous 
catalogue of physical perfections which 
Lessing quotes from Constantine Man- 
asses, and by means of which that 
ingenious poet seeks to give us an idea 
of the beauty of Helen. 

If terror, as Burke asserts, be a 
ruling principle of the Sublime, it 
follows that, the greater our terror, 
the greater will be our sense of sub- 
limity. How absurd such a conclusion 
is, every child must see. Does the 
sailor who is on a dismasted ship 
abandoned to the fury of a hurricane, 
on the point, we will say, of being 
dashed to pieces on a rock-bound coast, 
realize the sublimity of the situation ? 
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The truth is that the emotion of terror 
is the meanest of all human passions. 
Under its influence the mind shrinks, 
the will is paralysed, the whole creature 
is dwarfed into a contemptible little- 
ness. Whereas the Sublime exalts 
and expands every noble faculty of our 
nature, lifting us up, as Longinus says, 
to an attitude of almost divine eleva- 
tion. Why is it, then, it may be asked, 
that we feel a wild delight in many 
objects or phenomena which are, or 
may be, terrible in the highest degree, 
—in the roar of a tempest, in the glare 
of the lightning, in the fires of ‘tna, 
in the thunders of Niagara? Certainly 
not because they are terrible, for, in 
proportion as their terror operates 
upon us, our sense of their sublimity 
vanishes. So far as feelings so subtle 
und complex are capable of analysis, I 
would suggest that the source of that 
delight is to be sought in an increased 
sense of power. The sense, and the 
exercise, of power, is a great, indeed 
the chief cause of all our pleasures. 
And whatever intensifies that sense 
enhances the pleasure derived from it. 
Moreover there are many sublime 
objects which possess no element of 
terror. Sunrise and sunset, a calm 
sea illumined by the silent moonbeams, 
#« young mother watching over hér 
sleeping child, these surely are sub- 
lime in a high degree. But no one 
would call them terrible. In truth it 
would seem that terror, so far from 
being indispensable to sublimity, is 
diametrically opposed to it. We are 
affected with a sense of sublimity by 
the picture of a good man struggling 
with adversity,—but not because the 
situation is a terrible one. For sup- 
posing the terror to culminate, sup- 
posing we see him lose all his fortitude, 
and break out into wailing and com- 
plaint, in this case our feeling for him 
is at once changed to pity or contempt. 

Burke seems to ignore the fundamen- 
tal distinction between the emotions 
which are aroused by art and those 
which are caused by events in real life. 


To him the sensations which we ex- 
perience at the representation of a 
tragedy, are the same in kind, differing 
only in degree, from what passes in 
our minds at seeing a fellow creature 
hanged! To argue thus is to overlook 
the essential nature of all artistic 
pleasure. The sufferings of a tragic 
hero are only agreeable, so long as we 
remember that they are fictitious. 
Could we, in some temporary aberra- 
tion of intellect, conceive them to be 
real, our pleasure would be at once 
converted into pain. The child who 
screams with terror at the exhibition 
of some dreadful object on the stage is 
a familiar instance of this. To give 
another example ; we know how enter- 
taining the mimicry of some grotesque 
or vulgar characteristic can be made, 
so long as it is restrained within the 
limits of good taste. But if the per- 
former has any taint of vulgarity 
himself, if the imitation becomes a 
reality, our sense of artistic propriety 
is offended ; we are no longer pleased, 
but disgusted. It is only the refined 
who can mimic vulgarity with success. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
pursue our examination of this once 
celebrated essay further. In truth we 
are already weary of groping in this 
mine of stale platitudes and exploded 
paradoxes. Burke has assembled a 
vast mass of facts, but he shows little 
skill in reasoning upon them. Starting 
with a false theory of the Sublime, the 
farther he goes the farther he recedes 
from the truth. His mind seems to 
have been little fitted for abstract 
speculation. Had he been content to 
follow the lines laid down by Longinus, 
and given free play to his fine imagina- 
tion, he might have produced one of 
the greatest pieces of eloquence in the 
language. As it is, he has bent all his 
consummate powers to the task of in- 
vesting a fascinating subject with 
dulness and obscurity ; and, as might 
be supposed, he has been signally 
successful. 


H. L. Have t. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir came out that before the arrival 
of the Circassian regiment there had 
been a considerable exodus from the 
village. The high-spirited Christians 
who had shot the two Tchirkas from 
an ambush, had been moved to that en- 
terprise by the belief that their victims 
were unaceompanied. Learning sud- 
denly that vengeance was close behind, 
they gave warning to such of their 
fellow villagers as were within easy 
reach, and some score or more of them 
took refuge together in the hills. 
When they judged all to be quiet and 
safe again they came back timidly to 
reconnoitre. Finding the village street 
strewn with dead, they raised a terrible 
wailing, and for a while were more 
than half disposed to cut the throats 
of the solitary survivor and _ his 
companion ; but being at length per- 
suaded that neither the one nor the 
other was responsible for the attack, 
they buried their dead in quiet, and 
left the Englishmen to themselves. 
They kept a trembling watch for the 
reappearance of the enemy, and held 
themselves in readiness to fly and hide 
at any moment. 

Ronald Mortoncontinued his friendly 
offices, and since the utmost skill could 
have done little better for Harry than 
to leave him to absolute repose he suc- 
ceeded as well with his patient as a 
professional nurse could have done. 
Mr. Morton was in a very curious 
corner, and though he had greatly 
more courage in diplomacy than in 
warfare, he did not care at that time 
to risk himself in any centre of civil- 
isation. The whole civilised world 
was up in arms against him. More 
than one Government was offering a 
heavy reward for the apprehension of 
William Reid, and Ronald Morton 
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felt such an interest in William Reid’s 
welfare as no man of his calibre ever 
felt except for the great Number One. 
As it happened, Ronald Morton was 
known to a mere score of people—the 
little Bulgarian bride and her family 
included—but William Reid had an 
almost world-wide reputation, which 
just at present he was very far from 
enjoying. He was sorely in want of 
a companion in his enforced solitude ; 
that was a question of sentiment. He 
wanted also a well-bred, gentlemanly 
confederate ; that was a question of 
business. He was one of the adroitest 
scoundrels in the world, and even in his 
retirement was full of schemes and 
plans. In the person of Harry Wynne, 
proscribed and hunted, Providence 
seemed to have sent him companion 
and confederate in one. He thought it 
unlikely that he would be put to much 
trouble in securing him, but caution 
was one of his most rooted habits, and 
he played so lightly round his theme as 
he approached it that Harry had no 
suspicion of him. 

He allowed the English newspaper 
to lie about in his companion’s reach, 
and once or twice saw it taken lan- 
guidly up and glanced at. He himself 
from sheer vacuity had read its very 
advertisements, and could tell at a look 
on what item of intelligence the suf- 
ferer’s eye rested when he scanned the 
paper. There was no other reading- 
matter within miles,and Ronald Morton 
bided his time with patience. Wynne 
was certain sooner or later to come 
upon the paragraph which concerned 
him, and Morton’s only fear was lest 
it should be lighted upon in his absence, 
and he should be unable to judge of its 
immediate effect. He watched his 
companion as a cat watches a mouse ; 
but, as fortune would have it, though 
Harry was constantly taking up the 
old newspaper, looking at it and tossing 
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it away again, his eye never lighted on 
the lines which concerned himself. 
Mr. Morton determined therefore to 
bring things to a head. He himself 
took up the newspaper, and read the 
accusing paragraph with a beautifully 
managed start of surprise and a stare 
of stricken wonder at his comrade. 
He walked up and down the room in 
so perplexed and disturbed a fashion 
that Harry was impelled to ask him 
what the matter was. 

Mr. Morton, suddenly gone cold as 
an iceberg and prim as an old maid, 
folded the paper so as to bring the 
paragraph into prominence, and made 
a show of offering it. 

“T have no right to pry into your 
concerns,” he said, arresting himself, 
“ but will you kindly tell me if you are 
the great-grandson of the Earl of 
Bridgebourne ?” 

“Tam,” said Harry. “ What about 
it?” 

Mr. Morton placed the old journal 
in his hands, dinting the paragraph 
with his thumb-nail, and retired to a 
corner of the hut, where he sat down 
with an air of doubting watchfulness. 
Harry read the lines, and made a 
furious effort to struggle into a sitting 
posture, but fell back groaning. 

“That!” he cried, beating the paper 
with his clenched fist as it lay on the 
floor beside him, “ that is what I was 
ass enough to come away from! That 
is what I have led the world to think ! 
The scoundrels! The villains! The 
liars !” 

What with rage and shame and the 
pain he had given himself, he could say 
no more. He lay clawing at the paper 
with his right hand, clenched his teeth 
tightly together, and stared blindly at 
the roof. 

Mr. Morton drew the clumsy three- 
legged stool he sat on close to his 
companion’s side, and stooping over 
him, laid a soothing hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Tell me all about it, Wynne,” he 
said, in a kindly, sympathetic voice. 
* T think I know an honest man when 
I see one.” 


The story was rankling in Harry’s 
mind anew, and it was a relief to tell 
it. 

“About nine months ago I lost 
about three hundred pounds at écarté 
one night at the Five-Year-Old Club. 
I am not proud of myself now for 
having played beyond my means, and 
I suppose I pretty well deserved 
everything that came out of it. I 
found a man who did a bill for me at 
three months, and when the time came 
I couldn’t meet it. I tried my honest 
best, but he was in an awful hole 
himself, and couldn’t wait ; or, at any 
rate, he said so.” ; 

“ Who was your obliging friend?” 
asked Morton, smilingly. His com- 
panion was taking him on to familiar 
ground. 

“A man named Whale. Herbert 
Whale.” 

“Oh!” said Morton, smiling more 
broadly. “The fellow they call Hump? 
He’s a very nice man. Champagne 
and cigars, eh? Five hundred per 
cent. per annum.” 

* You know him?” cried Harry. 

“T know of him,” said Morton. 
“ Who has knocked about London that 
doesn’t? Shall I finish your story for 
you?” 

“Do you think you can?” said 
Harry. 

“TI can try. Let us suppose that 
Mr. Whale is very desperately pressed 
for money. He knows a jeweller who 
will sell you anything and wait until 
the crack of doom for payment ; a most 
obliging fellow. Your uncle will take 
the jewels ; Butterfield won’t ask more 
than thirty per cent. over their value. 
And when you've been innocently guilty 
of illegal pawning, Mr. Whale and Mr. 
Butterfield will put the screw on your 
noble relatives. It’s an old trick, my 
boy. It’s been played over and over 
again, but it seldom fails. They seem 
to have made a hash of it in your 
case; but they did very well with 
young Lascelles and young Crawford 
last year, and I suppose they have 
somebody else in tow by this time.” 

Harry did not stop to inquire how 
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this intimate knowledge of affairs 
fitted with Morton’s earlier aspect of 
wounded coldness. He was mainly 
occupied in savouring a new bitter- 
ness. He had been gulled by a device 
so stale that a stranger hearing half 
the story could fill in the rest for him. 
He had known himself a victim, and 
had now to confess himself a green- 
horn, which, for a greenhorn, is as 
unpleasant a thing as can be well 
imagined. 

“You should never have come 
away,’ continued Morton, working 
towards his own purpose. “ A. clever 
solicitor would have pulled you through 
in safety. They dare not have fought 
the case. But in running away you 
have thrown up everything. If the 
case went before a jury now they 
would convict to a certainty. You're 
expatriated for life, and that’s the 
plain English of it. You dare not 
show up again.” 

“No?” said Harry. “As soon as 
ever I can cross a horse again, back 
[ go. Tl have it out with these 
scoundrels and tell the truth whatever 
it may cost me.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. 
Morton, pursuing his part of man of 
the world, “if you had any witnesses 
to prove anything for you, but Ill 
warrant that Messrs. Whale and But- 
terfield were too smart to give you 
that chance. You saw them alone. 
You have no evidence of their com- 
plicity, and I'll bet what you like that 
Whale asked you to tear up the bill 
when it came back into your hands. 
Did he?” 

“ Of course he did.” 

“Of course he did. And you obliged 
him? Of course, again. That bill 
was your only bit of evidence, and you 
threw it away. Before you talk of 
going back again, look things in the 
face. You'll go into the dock to be 
tried for fraud. The witnesses against 
you are of course the people who bring 
the charge. You have no witnesses to 
call. Your own mouth is closed by 
the law, and you are not allowed to 
say a word. Whatever your solicitor 
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says for you is tainted and not worth 
a straw. You get at least a year, and 
probably two. You have completed 
your ruin, and the prison brands you 
for life. Stay where you are, Wynne ; 
stay where you are.” 

There was no doubting that the 
advice was eminently practical and 
wise, and there was little doubt, if 
any, in Harry’s mind that the pro- 
gramme his companion laid down would 
be fulfilled to the letter if he returned 
to England. He made no answer, and 
the theme was allowed to drop. Mor- 
ton stooped and patted him softly on 
the shoulder, and went away with an 
admirable delicacy into the open air. 

The theme was buried, but its ghost 
walked in broad daylight. Morton 
turned cynic in his speech, and railed 
against the world. The worthlessness 
of reputation became a favourite theme 
with him. 

“Tf I were wrongfully suspected and 
proscribed as you have been,” he said, 
“TI believe I should be tempted to 
turn adventurer. I'd take it out of 
the beggars somehow. It should go 
hard if 1 didn’t better the things they 
brought against me.” 

This, as a mere explosion of sym- 
pathetic wrath, was passable. Harry 
had no dream of its being anything 
more than that, and so let it go by 
without response. Morton let the 
seed lie, but he had no idea on how 
stony a ground it had fallen. Even 
his most friendly sympathiser could 
hardly deny that Harry Wynne had 
been a fool, but a conscious tempta- 
tion to dishonour had never so much 
as presented itself to him. He was 
honest to the bone, and could no more 
help it than he could help being six 
feet high. The subtle Morton plied 
all the tools of his agriculture, threw 
his seed broadcast, and watched for 
signs of growth. None came. 

He was extiemely open and con- 
fidential, as he could very well afford 
to be, since he carefully eliminated all 
truth from the statements he made 
concerning himself. He described 
familiarly that airy Kekewich in 
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Cheshire which Harry Wynne could 
not remember to have heard of. Harry 
grew intimate with the place, and 
with its inhabitants. He made ac- 
quaintance with the excellent Morton 
senior, a model country squire, now 
lying in the churchyard of quiet 
Kekewich by the side of his admirable 
wife. The narrator could only just 
remember his mother, and their com- 
mon early orphanage was a_ bond 
between the historian and the listener. 
All this time his devotion to his 
suffering comrade was really surpris- 
ing. He manufactured a rough but 
stalwart crutch, by the aid of which in 
a week or two Harry began to get 
about again. He drew his comrade 
out in the long dull days, and found a 
hundred devices for passing the time. 
He marked a square of the old news- 
paper for a draught-board, and they 
played on it with gold and silver 
coins. He introduced another amuse- 
ment which Harry found attractive. 
He was a remarkable penman, and 
could imitate the signatures of scores 
of eminent people. He set his com- 
panion to work at this, and in that 
way they wiled away many an hour 
which would otherwise have been 
listless and unoccupied. Napoleon’s 
tremendous autograph, Captain Mar- 
ryat’s copper-plate signature, Carlyle’s 
grim crabbed fist, Byron’s sprawl, and 
Dickens's _ self-proclaiming flourish, 
these and countless others appeared 
upon paper at the bidding of Mr. 
Morton’s skilful fingers. The invalid’s 
fancy was quite enchanted by this new 
art. He pursued it vigorously, and to 
his own astonishment discovered that 
he had great aptitude for it. Ronald 
Morton began to have hopes of his 
pupil, and if he could but once have 
broken through that unconscious 
hedge of natural honesty, would have 
congratulated himself most highly. 

He wanted a gentleman for his pur- 
poses, and was judge enough of what 
he wanted to know that he had found 
it in the youngest representative of 
the house of Bridgebourne. The boy 
had an undeniable air of distinction, 
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and it was a pity to waste such ma- 
terial as he owned on a career of 
honesty. It was a pity, too, that the 
look of honour that he wore should 
have been actually accompanied by the 
real thing. To disarm suspicion is the 
rogue’s best game, and Mr. Morton 
himself was always conscious of a little 
difficulty in it. Harry Wynne would 
have found his own ingratiating airs 
superfluous. 

When the two companions got to 
imitating each other’s signatures, Mor- 
ton grew facetious about the business 
values of the art he taught. Harry 
met his jests with an honest laugh, 
which never failed to disconcert him, 
though he always hid his discomfiture. 
They had been together nearly a month 
before Harry’s stolid, stupid honour 
finally blunted such implements of 
moral agriculture as Morton dared to 
bring to bear upon him. Morton gave 
him up at last, seeing clearly that 
there was no hope of a confederacy be- 
tween them. 

In the meantime war and the 
rumours of war were thickening about 
them, though, lying off the one main 
road of the country, they saw nothing. 
Morton had already had enough of 
warlike experiences to last him for a 
lifetime, and was eager to find a safer 
hiding-place. He talked of pushing 
across country to Dalmatia, and in- 
duced Harry to give him a half pro- 
mise of companionship. The sprained 
leg still made movement painful, but 
its uses were rapidly returning, and in 
a day or two he hoped to be quite 
himself again. 

They woke up one morning to 
scene of great excitement. The sur- 
viving score of villagers were wild with 
joy at the arrival of a handful of Cos- 
sacks, who naturally and wisely pro- 
claimed themselves the advance guard 
of the main body, though as a matter 
of fact they were playing the rashest 
roving game and had no supports with- 
in seventy miles. Gourko’s cavalry 
was rather fond of this sort of knight- 
errantry, and perhaps found it easier 
and safer to practise in a country 
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which has but one road in it than it 
would be in a more civilised land. 
There was not a woman left in the 
village, nor a child ; but the residue of 
the inhabitants turned out in clumsy 
festal style, their great bearskin hats 
ornamented with ribbons, and cockades 
of rags pinned to their sheepskin 
breasts. The new arrivals ate and 
drank of their best, and bounced and 
swaggered as only this kind of military 
adventurer can bounce and swagger. 
Overwhelming forces were close behind 
them ; the whole country was in their 
hands ; Suleiman had been swept away 
at the Shipka ; a hundred thousand of 
their men were massed at Teliche ; the 
war was practically and gloriously over. 
Bulgaria was free of the Turkish yoke : 
the treaty of peace would be signed 
in a fortnight ; and the Little Father 
was coming down the road in glorious 
military procession in a day or two. 
Every Balkan villager heard these fine 
tidings at one time or other during the 
war, and most of them lived to wish 
that the news had come later and when 
it was nearer fulfilment. 

Harry and Mr. Ronald Morton were 
too wise in their generation to say any- 
thing of the Circassian company in 
which one of them had arrived. They 
accepted the chances of war, which 
like poverty makes one acquainted 
with strange bedfellows, and gave the 
arrivals a cordial welcome. The lieu- 
tenant in command, being pretty sick 
of a seven weeks’ diet of black bread, 
onions, and dirty water, fell on to 
Morton’s potted luxuries with gusto, 
and vowed himself delighted to have 
met so charming and hospitable a com- 
panion. Mr. Morton had provisioned 
himself as if for a siege of long dura- 
tion, but the Cossack lieutenant’s ap- 
petite was abnormal and made visible 
inroads on these stores. The brandy and 
tobacco gave him supreme content- 
ment, and when the meal was crowned 
with coffee he declared himself in 
Paradise. He complimented the two 
English gentlemen on their courage in 
looking so closely at war without the 
combatant’s interest or compulsion ; 
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and Morton, while accepting his com- 
pliments, swore inwardly to have seen 
the last of it. He would mount and 
ride to-morrow for Zara, where sweet 
peace reigned, and the detective forces 
of Paris, London, and Vienna were 
alike unknown. 

The day of rejoicing was wound up 
over a huge flaming pannikin of burned 
rum, to which the village world at 
large was invited. Sentries were posted 
and the village went to sleep a little 
sounder than usual perhaps. The 
densest dark of night was over, and 
the first pale gray of dawn was in the 
air when a sudden clatter of horse- 
hoofs in the street awoke Harry and 
his companion. 

“ What’s that?” said Harry, stir- 
ring on his couch of rugs and skins. 

“The Cossacks are off,’ said Mor- 
ton. “I never believed their va- 
pouring. The Turks are in force close 
by.” 

“We'll see them away anyhow,” 
said Harry. “ That lieutenant’s a jovial 
bird, but unless his head is lined with 
vast-iron he carries a headache with 
him.” 

The inside of the hut was in dense 
darkness. The two arose, groping 
for their jackets which they had thrown 
off before going to sleep. Morton 
dragged the door open, and the village 
street showed dimly with half-a-dozen 
mounted figures in it thronging before 
the door. The two passed through in- 
to the gray dawn, and at that second 
there was a crackling roar of noise, a 
sudden belching of red light a hundred 
yards away, and Harry felt a vivid 
sting, followed by a strange numbness 
in his shoulder. Morton screamed and 
threw both arms into the air. He 
spun round two or three times with his 
hands writhing above his head, and 
fell back through the doorway of the 
hut. Harry, vainly striving to seize 
him, followed. There were quick re- 
currences of light and darkness in his 
eyes with every pulsation of the blood, 
a curious painless stupor fell on him, 
and he dropped on the body of his com- 
panion. The sound of firing reached 
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his ears again, and the mad clatter of 
hoofs which had answered to the first 
died off into the distance. With that 
he lost all consciousness of his sur- 
roundings, and lay like a stone for an 
hour. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Hogan, M.D., was getting the 
loveliest practice in gunshot wounds, 
and was in a state of supreme con- 
tentment over half-a-dozen Cossacks, 
when a Turkish regular plucked him 
by the sleeve and pointed to the open 
doorway of a hut in the village street. 

“ Wan thing at a toime, and that 
done well, is a very good rule as 
many can tell,” quoted Mr. Hogan, 
serenely ; but the swarthy little man 
insisted, and the medico rose from his 
knees and followed. ‘“ Begad!” he 
broke out, “they’re English, the pair 
of ’em. Blackbeard’s business is over, 
and it’s a pity, for he’s a foine loikely 
looking fellow. There’s life in the 
other chap, and whilst there’s life 
there’s hope, they say. Let’s have a 
look at him. Why, you're only a boy, 
me child! Poor lad! What brings 
ye out at this kind o’ foolery?” 

He busied himself with skilful 
hands about the wound. 

“Tis ugly, but it might have been 
uglier. An inch makes all the differ- 
ence. An inch and a half lower down 
and somebody would have gone into 
mourning. Ye'll do for a while now. 
I'll get back to my Cossacks. There’s 
nothing to be done for Blackbeard, 
poor chap!” 

He held Morton’s hand in his own 
for a second and then dropped it and 
turned away, saddened while he might 
have counted three, and then brisk 
and alert again. 

The daylight grew broader, and a 
slanting ray of sunshine fell upon the 
feet both of the quick and the dead 
as they lay side by side. It climbed 
higher and higher, touched the knees, 
the waist, and at last shone full into 
the wounded man’s eyes. He woke 
from his swoon with a groan, and 
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turning saw Morton lying close beside 
him, and knew at a glance that he 
was dead. His wide-open eyes were 
fixed and glassy, and he stared as if 
he saw some dreadful thing. 

Harry lay regarding him for a full 
minute. He himself was conscious of 
no great pain, but the dead man’s 
face was like a prophecy to him. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said to himself. 
“This is the end of it all.” 

A new faintness crept over him, 
and he took it for the coming of 
death. He had carried Inthia's letter 
in his inner pocket ever since he had 
received it. His thoughts turned to 
it and to her. He groped for it feebly 
with a last farewell in his heart. He 
would die with Inthia’s letter in his 
hand, if he died in the act of getting 
it. In his feverish struggles he dis- 
covered that his left arm and his 
breast were bandaged. He wondered 
at this for a moment, but gave it no 
further thought. Trying to force his 
uninjured right hand beneath the 
bandage, he discovered that the jacket 
he wore was not his own, and a single 
glance at the dead man beside him 
told him that in the hurry and the 
darkness each had seized the other’s 
garment. Morton lay on his right, 
and he could stretch a hand across his 
body. He struggled with a vigour 
which would have shown an onlooker 
how far away from death he really 
was, but he had no thought in his 
own mind except of a final farewell. 
He succeeded in seizing the letter 
which lay alone, and drawing it from 
its hiding-place he tried to raise it 
to his lips. His movements had dis- 
arranged the bandage and _ brought 
on a new flow of blood. He sank 
dizzily back into unconsciousness, and 
the letter dropped from his hand. 

Later on, he had a dreamlike 
knowledge of voices, motion, and the 
open air, but this faded, and for a 
week he knew nothing of the world. 
The first thing he woke to was a 
blue sky, with fanciful figures on it 
which dazzled and darkened into 
singular colours, but always kept the 
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same pattern. He was dimly inter- 
ested in this phenomenon. He had 
never seen a sky like that before 
and was feebly tempted to laugh at 
it. In the very fact of that humor- 
ous perception he fell asleep. When 
he woke to consciousness again some- 
body was feeding him. There was a 
yellow glow of lamplight in the 
room. He knew it for lamplight 
though he could not see its source ; 
but the same absurd blue sky with 
arabesque figures on it of various 
colours still winked at him, and 
dazzled out of darkness into light 
with a regular pulsation. He was 
sleepily bent once more on laughter 
when his eyes cleared. The blue sky 
became a blue distempered wall,andthe 
strange arabesque of dark and light 
resolved itself into a Bulgarian mural 
decoration. 

“He'll dew, Hogan!” said a voice. 
The valiant children of Erin were 
everywhere. 

“ Why wouldn’t he?” another voice 
responded. “He's as lean as a rat, 
but he’s forty inches round the chest, 
and as hard as a nail from top to toe. 
He’s a noble constitution, and he’s 
taken it as if it was mother’s milk. 
Poor Wynne was nearly as fine a fel- 
low. “T'was a sad end for the poor 
lad.” 

The patient listened in a vague 
wonder. He seemed to know nothing 
and to care for nothing, and yet it was 
strange that they should speak of him 
as dead. The spoon came with a slow 
regularity to his lips, and trickled warm 
beef-tea between them. Why should 
they feed him if he were dead? He 
had a feeble desire to laugh again at 
this ridiculous query. 

“Me gad! Hogan,” said the first 
voice, ‘if you and me had run away 
from our debts we'd hardly have run 
out here.” 

“It’s excellent practice,” returned 
the other, solemnly, “ but ye can’t help 
thinking sometimes. There’s not a 
spot o’ whisky within five hundred 
moiles.”’ 

Then the patient went to sleep, 
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having given no sign of being awake 
beyond his absorption of the nourish- 
ment offered him. He knew nothing 
of the lapse of time, and it seemed 
natural and in the ordinary course of 
things that the same voices should 
sound in his ear again. He opened his 
eyes, and saw a bearded man in a fez 
bending over him. He had never be- 
fore beheld him, but he associated him 
with the floating flavour of rum and 
tobacco which had touched the atmo- 
sphere of every conscious moment 
since he had received his wound. 

“Come, young gentleman,” said the 
bearded man; “ye’re beginning to 
pick up again. ‘That was a glance 
of intelligence, Dick. What's he 
saying?” 

Hogan leaned over. 
shaped a word. 

“Morton ? Morton,—that’s all right, 
me boy. We know who y’are. The 
papers are all right. They'll be 
taken proper care of, and you'll get 
them when the time comes. Ye'll just 
take this,”—proffering a glass to his 
lips—*“ and get to sleep again.” 

Some dim memory of the exchange 
of garments floated into Harry’s mind, 
and he guessed that his identity was 
confused with that of his dead com- 
panion. He could explain nothing 
now, and for the moment the error 
mattered nothing. 

Next day he was a little stronger, 
but not strong enough to talk above a 
whisper, and even then a mere word or 
two cost him so much effort that the 
doctor waved a hand for silence and 
stole away on tiptoe. He heard him- 
self spoken of as Morton, and was 
constantly addressed by that name. 
Once, in his hearing, the two doctors 
talked of poor young Wynne, and the 
tragic ending of his trivial scrape. 
His mind began to work more clearly, 
and he understood that the mere 
change of garments had for the mo- 
ment cost him his identity. Then he 
began to think further, and to ask 
himself if it were worth while to dis- 
turb that arrangement. Here was an 
end of Harry Wynne, his troubles and 
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disgraces. There was no more hope 
for him, no going back again, no chance 
of offering an unspotted name to Inthia. 
He made no definite resolution. He 
could not as yet have denied the gene- 
ral supposition, even if he would ; and 
as the hours went by and in his waking 
moments he revolved things in his 
mind, he grew more and more certain 
that he did not desire to do so. 

He heard, while he was in this state 
of doubt, that the news of the death 
of “ poor young Wynne” as everybody 
called him, had been sent home by the 
special correspondent of a great Lon- 
don journal, and he began to ask him- 
self whether he could anyhow have 
found a more fortunate ending to his 
troubles. As for Inthia, she was never 
out of his thoughts, but she was utterly 
beyond his reach. She would grieve, 
but she would grow reconciled in time. 
She would marry Humphrey Frost, and 
be wealthy and distinguished and in 
time happy. It was hard to think it, 
but the conviction forced itself more 
and more upon his mind. The chance 
of self-effacement thus thrust upon him 
was not likely to be thrown away. 
Even honour seemed to call him to it. 
What right had he to hold Inthia to a 
fruitless bargain, to block up her way 
of life with his own 
misfortunes 4 

In the first day of real convalescence 
the problem solved itself. He allowed 
himself to be addressed as Morton, 
and answered consciously to the name. 
There was no going back from it now. 
Harry Wynne was dead and done with, 
and buried in the Balkan wilds; but 
there was a living, eager-hearted and 
honourable youngster left behind him 
who had accepted the a/ias and _per- 
sonality of one of the most brilliant 
criminals in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In the May of the year 1882 the 

London newspapers made a tremendous 

stir about the arrival in town of that 
intrepid and distinguished 

explorer, Mr. Ronald Morton. 


Asiatic 
Some 
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of the journals gave biographies of the 
celebrity, but were uncertain as to his 
early days. They were agreed that he 
had narrowly escaped death in the first 
skirmish he had witnessed in the 
Russo-Turkish war, that after his 
recovery from his wound he had done 
brilliant service as a special corre- 
spondent, and that, at the close of the 
vampaign, he had set out upon a 
journey of amazing difficulty and 
danger. That fascinating volume, A 
Ride from the Caspian to the Pacific, 
told the rest of Mr. Ronald Morton’s 
experiences. The returned wanderer 
was the hero of the hour, and his 
table was covered daily with bushels 
of letters and cards of invitation 
from distinguished and undistinguished 
people. 

If the celebrated traveller had chosen 
to go into society and to get his 
lionising over, it might have been with 
him as it is with so many others who 
become the objects of the world’s 
amiable caprices. He might have had 
his month or six weeks of wonder and 
adulation, and then fallen back into 
the unnoticeable crowd. But the ob- 
stinate privacy in which he veiled 
himself gave a zest to curiosity, and 
the whole town was agog at him. 

He had two rooms at the Westminster 
Hotel, and received nobody. His secre- 
tary opened for him and assorted the 
enormous correspondence which poured 
in daily, and a lithographed form, 
beginning with Mr. Ronald Morton 
regrets, did duty for hundreds of 
answers. 

One morning his secretary laid before 
him, with a respectful grin, a curious 
document. 

“This came this morning, sir. It 
is very peculiar, and I thought you 
might like to see it.” 

“ Willie, we have missed you,” ran 
the curious epistle. “One little pig 
went to market, and one little pig 
stayed at home, but where’s my share ¢ 
Will you walk into my parlour? 
G.C.G.” 

The celebrated traveller smiled, and 
dropped the letter. 
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“Some madman,” he said lightly. 

“ Perhaps an error, sir, in enveloping 
letters,” suggested the secretary. “ It 
looks as if it were addressed to an 
intimate acquaintance.” 

“Well, yes,” the traveller allowed. 
“It has that air.” 

The curious epistle went into the 
fire, with a hundred or two others, but 
next morning the secretary, primly 
crumpling his lips from a smile, laid 
before his employer a second letter in 
the same handwriting. 

“ Won't you walk into my parlour, 
William? Gilead—Balm of Gilead 
might turn vitriolic.” 

Nothing doubting as yet that the 
bruit about his name had attracted the 
attention of some eccentric madman, 
the distinguished traveller confided 
this letter also to the flames. It 
was one of those lovely days in late 
spring when London casts off the 
mantle of ugliness it wears for nine- 
tenths of the year and clothes itself in 
beauty. The returned wanderer had 
nothing to do, knew nobody, and was 
alone in the midst of his fame. The 
thought of the sunlit green of the 
parks drew him with a pleasing com- 
pulsion, and he dressed for the open 
air. The light seam of a scar which 
ran transversely from the right side of 
the forehead to the left cheek made his 
sun-burned face remarkable without 
greatly disfiguring it, and the frank 
blue-gray of his eyes contrasted 
strongly with the dark hue of his skin. 
The slim figure of youth had set and 
broadened and thickened through a 
life of rare toil and purity, and a 
crisp, full beard and heavy moustache 
lent a manly dignity to his face. He 
was attired like any other British 
gentleman, but his costume offered the 
thinnest of disguises. The dullest eye 
might see in him the signs of wild 
travel and perilous adventure. 

He was walking along the corridor, 
drawing a glove over one sun-burned 
hand as he went, when a spare, bearded 
man threw a door open, and came out 
with so unguarded a vivacity that in 
half a second he and the great traveller 
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were mingled in what looked like the 
fondest of embraces. 

“ Oi beg your pardon,” said the slight 
man, recovering the perpendicular, and 
bowing with an overflowing politeness. 
“T saw ye too late to save meself.” 

“ Hogan, old man,” said the traveller. 

“ Upon me word,” returned the other, 
scrutinising him, “ ye have the advan- 
tage of me.” 

“TI dare say I’ve changed. It’s seven 
years since you pulled me out of the 
grave, Hogan. Take another look. 
Don’t you remember me?” 

“ Begad!” cried the doctor, “ ’tis 
Morton!” And there ensued a mighty 
handshaking. “Come into my room. 
I’ve a consulting-chamber here. I'd 
just got my morning’s work over and 
was away to see my patients. But 
they can wait. "Twas no wonder I did 
not know you. What amass of a man 
yeve grown! What’s your chest 
measurement now? Ye’ll have a drink 
now, won't ye? Upon me soul, I’m 
delighted to meet ye. I’ve read your 
book. Why didn’t ye tell me you 
were goin’! I'd have given a leg to 
be with ye. When I came to that 
adventure with the old Khan I thought 
I'd die with laughing. What's your 
beverage! Put a name to it. Really, 
upon me soul now, I am delighted.” 

The returned wanderer stood smiling 
down on him ; holding both his hands, 
and every now and then giving them 
a solid little shake. 

“You're looking prosperous, Hogan.” 

“ Pras’prous, me boy!” returned the 
doctor, in a whisper of almost awe- 
stricken secrecy. ‘I’m a world’s wan- 
der to meself when I think about it. 
"Twas the gunshot practice did it all. 
Oi was staying with a friend in the 
country, and as good luck would have 
it a burglar put a load o’ lead into 
Sir Miles Shufilebottom. D’ye know 
’‘m? A foine old English gentleman, 
one of the olden toime. Ball traversed 
the shoulder, and lodged behind the 
shoulder-blade. I whipped it out with 
a penknife. Simplest operation in the 
world. Sir Miles swore I was the 
Napoleon of surgery, and called me in 
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a month later to attend her ladyship. 
l’ve half the aristocracy now, and no 
word of a lie about it. The very 
minute I ran into ye I was off to see 
Lady Caroline McCorquodale, sister af 
Lord Houne and the daughter of the 
Earl of Bridgebourne. She's stayin’ 
at his Lordship’s house in Eccleston 
Square, and my broom’s waiting at 
the door this minute.” 

The distinguished traveller’s heart 
leapt at these familiar names. He 
longed to ask questions, but gave no 
sign. 

“ Her leedyship was speakin’ about 
ye,” Hogan pursued, “ only yesterday. 
Ye’re the talk of London. I told her 
that I'd had the good luck to pull ye 
through, and I was ass enough to for- 
get that she was poor young Wynne’s 
great-aunt, and I spoke about the boy 
being killed in the same scrimmage. 
The old lady said nothing, but Miss 
Grey, that’s a kind af niece to her, 
gave me a warning glance, and after 
that I had the good taste to hold my 
tongue and to change the subject. 
Everybody says ye’re hiding yourself. 
Why don’t ye go into society?” 

“T don’t know,” said the traveller, 
laughing rather joylessly. ‘“ Perhaps 
I have been out of society so long that 
I might feel a little ill at ease in it.” 

“That’s trew too,” said Hogan 
gravely, and rang the bell. “ We'll 
have just a point of Manopole and a 
touch of angostura. Now ye can’t 
refuse me. I prescribe it. I know your 
constitution from of old, and I know 
what's good for ye. Ye won’t think 
me shabby in ordering a point?” said 
the good Celt. “ A point between two 
is an excellent thing of a morning, but 
a quart’s too much, There’s always 
duns and old chums, and that sort o’ 
people, wantin’ money of me, and if I 
had my share of a full bottle I’d be too 
generous.” 

The wanderer drank his wine sadly, 
though he made no show of sadness. 
He would have liked to question 
Hogan about Lady Caroline and the 
household, but he was unused to pre- 
tences, and before he had found a sub- 





terfuge the small bottle was empty, 
and the doctor was on his feet prepared 
to go. 

“ Ye’'ll dine with me to-night?” said 
Hogan. “ Won’t ye now? We'll have 
a talk about old times, and I'll beat 
up one or two of the old boys. Seven 
sharp. Don’t failme now. Ye'll come, 
won't ye?” 

“ Let us dine alone to-night, Hogan,” 
said the traveller. “ We shall have 
plenty to talk about, and I don’t care 
about a crowd.” 

It was agreed to, and they parted. 
The distinguished wanderer sauntered 
into the park, thinking of conversa- 
tional devices by means of which he 
might lure on Hogan to talk of his 
patient and her companion. Inthia 
was Miss Grey still, it seemed, and 
had not married Humphrey Frost and 
his millions after all. He did not 
flatter himself that he knew much of 
the great world of human nature. He 
had elected to immure himself in sav- 
age solitudes, and had given himself 
but little opportunity for study of the 
human heart. He was faithful to his 
old remembrances, but questioning 
himself he found a reason for it. In 
long lonely marches and companionless 
night bivouacs Inthia had been the 
constant comrade of his thoughts, and 
he had given her no rival. If he had 
mixed with the world things might 
have gone differently, and she had 
remained in it. Then again she had 
thought him dead this seven years. 
A girl of her position, her beauty, and 
prospective wealth could never be with- 
out suitors, and he thought it strange 
that she had not married long ago. 
He dismissed, as a sort of coxcombry, 
the thought which would intrude it- 
self, that she had been faithful to his 
memory all these years. 

He had so long since resigned her, 
and had so completely obliterated him- 
self, that these thoughts were pensive 
rather than painful. The boyish 
ardour of desire had faded and he was 
contented to be alone. But none the 
less was she a saint to him, an object 
of worship, the embodiment of all that 
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was true and pure and good and 
beautiful in womankind, 

Dinner-time came, and he _ was 
punctual to the hour. He played his 
conversational wiles, deliberately pre- 
pared, on Hogan. 

“Poor young Wynne,” he said, 
“was in love with your patient’s ward, 
I fancy.” 

“And that’s no wonder,” Hogan 
answered. “Though she could have 
been no more than a child when he 
knew her. She’s not more than four- 
and-twenty now, and to my mind she’s 
just the loveliest woman in London.” 

Hogan’s companion had never read 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, but 
without its guiding aid he recognised 
Beauty’s Dog in Hogan, M.D. Beauty’s 
Dog excites no jealousy in the mind of 
any lover, and when Hogan chanted 
Inthia’s praises Harry Wynne listened 
in grave and tender assent. A crowd 
of Hogans might have worshipped 
her, and have awakened no sentiment 
except one of acquiescence in his 
mind. 

“T warn’t braggin’,” said Hogan, 
‘“‘ but I mentioned to her ladyship that 
I'd met ye this morning, and that 
you were going to dine with me this 
evening.” 

The excellent Hogan had indeed 
carried that intelligence everywhere. 
It was a feather of such exceptional 
brilliancy in his cap that it made 
quite a personage of him. The dis- 
tinguished Ronald Morton, after whom 
the whole of London was running in 
vain, was his own private and parti- 
cular prey. Dukes and earls, duchesses 
and ladies of inferior title smothered 
him with invitations, and he declined 
them all to sit over a bottle of simple 
claret and a plain chop with an old 
chum. 

“She’s a fine stately old lady,” con- 
tinued Hogan, naturally unconscious 
of his hearer’s superior knowledge of 
his theme, “and I suppose she’s 
always been a bit inclined to be hard 
about the poor boy that ran away ; 
but when she learned that I’d just 
come hot from the man that was shot 
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down by the side of ’m, she got out 
her handkerchief, the poor old dame, 
and wiped her glasses.” 

Hogan blew his nose and his eye- 
lids grew a little red. 

“T tell ye,” he said, defiantly, “I 
was affected, and when her ladyship 
asked me to use my best influences to 
bring you up to Lord Houne’s house to 
have a talk with her I promised I'd 
do my best.” 

This was more than the returned 
exile had bargained for. There lay the 
danger of detection, and he stammered 
some lame excuse. 

“ Unused to the society of ladies— 
What should JZ do in a drawing- 
room ¢” 

“Me dear fellow!” cried Hogan. 
“What are ye talkin’ about? Ye'd 
have all the girls at your feet, like a 
Sultan. Not that that matters, for 
ye're mightily changed since the old 
days at Teshkeren if ye’ve grown 
feather-headed. But now really ye 
can’t refuse. Here's an old lady that 
wants news of the last days of her 
great-nephew, and a young one that 
wants to hear about her dead sweet- 
heart. Your own chum too, Morton. 
Ye can’t find it in your heart to say no. 
They live just as quiet as mice, and 
ye’re bound to like them. Come up 
with me to-morrow morning when I 
pay my visit. You needn’t stay twenty 
minutes, and ye’ll be doing me a per- 
sonal service.” 

It was so slight and natural a thing 
to ask, and so easy to accede to, that 
the wanderer was troubled. He took 
refuge in a social fib, and being unused 
to that sort of exercise, boggled over it 
wofully. 

“ Not to-morrow. Iam too busy.” 

“Ah, well!” said hearty Hogan, 
“there’s no trouble about to-morrow. 
We'll go up the next day, and to- 
morrow I'll tell them that ye’re 
coming.” 

“No, no,” cried Harry. “Tell them 
nothing of the sort. I—I would rather 
not meet anybody while I’m in town.” 

“What am I to tell them at all?” 
Hogan demanded. “That ye won't 
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come and exchange a word with two 
ladies that loved an old comrade that 
was shot down at the side o’ye? It’s 
not like ye, Morton! Ye can’t refuse 
them.” 

Hogan had been so sure of his friend’s 
consent beforehand that he had actually 
pledged himself to bring him, and had 
even indulged in some harmless flour- 
ishes about the intimacy of his friend- 
ship with the great traveller and his 
influence over him, so that the refusal 
was doubly a disappointment. 

“Tl think of it,” said Harry. 
“We'll speak of it later on. I don’t 
like to refuse you, Hogan. Leave it 
there for a little while.” 

When the two parted for the night 
Harry Wynne set a candle on either 
side his looking-glass, and sitting down 
stared steadily at his own reflection for 
a long time. He tried to recall to 
memory the slim shoulders and the 
beardless, ingenuous face of youth, but 
he failed signally. He could not tell 
how far he had changed, but the scar, 
the tanned complexion, and the beard 
must, he thought, afford him an almost 
impenetrable disguise. He pondered 
long as to whether he dare risk the 
experiment of a visit, and at the 
thought of meeting Inthia again his 
heart sounded a mad alarum. It had 
been steadier a hundred times when he 
had held his life in his hand, and had 
expected at every second to have it 
wrested from him. He went to bed 
half determined that he would dare the 
risk, but he woke up in the morning 
animated by less valorous fancies. 
His life of late years had been a 
rare school for rapidity and firmness of 
decision. His vacillation worried him, 
and he told himself that he was grow- 
ing effeminate in London, and began 
to long for his wilds again. 

Hogan, having once promised the 
famous traveller to Lady Caroline, was 
relentless in pursuit of his game. He 
was in and out of Wynne’s chambers a 
dozen times a day, and at last he quite 
unwittingly clinched the nail of argu- 
ment. 

“ It’s no use going to-morrow,” said 
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Hogan, “because Miss Grey’s going 
into the country, and “tis she I 
specially want to see you.” 

Harry discovered precipitately that 
to-morrow was the one day in the year 
that would suit him. He felt that he 
could encounter Lord Hounes and Lady 
Caroline without fear of recognition, 
and with no temptation to self-betrayal. 
The more he feared to meet Inthia the 
stronger grew his desire, and the more 
he came to wish the meeting, the more 
he feared. 

“The broom’s at the door,’ Hogan 
announced, thrusting his head into 
Wynne’s sitting-room at noon next day. 
* We're due already, but I’ve been kept 
waiting by a patient.” 

Time had not often seemed to go so 
swiftly as it passed on that rapid little 
journey. Harry’s heart was beating 
fast when Hogan’s carriage pulled up 
before the door of the house in Eccles- 
ton Square, and his mouth and lips 
were dry. If he could have had his 
choice he would sooner have scaled a 
battery with a determined enemy 
behind it than have mounted the 
innocent flight of steps before him. But 
he was in for the business now, and must 
needs stiffen his nerves and go through 
with it. 

Almost before he knew it Hogan’s 
voice, in oiliest suave medical tone, was 
introducing him. 

“ Me friend Mr. Ronald Morton, the 
world-famous Asiatic explorer, Lady 
Caroline McCorquodale. Mr. Morton, 
Lord Hounes.” 

Lord Hounes, dried and sour, and 
withered to an extraordinary degree, 
bowed with his own frosty dignity, and 
waved a hand towards a wonderful old 
figure in an armchair. 

“My father, the Earl of Bridge- 
bourne.”’ 

The Earl of Bridgebourne had never 
been a big man physically, but in the 
extreme old age to which he had lived 
he seemed to have shrunk away to 
nothing. The skin clung tightly to his 
withered old temples as if it had grown 
too small for the skull. The toothless 
mouth fell in, and the nose and chin 
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peaked beyond it, threatening to meet. 
Not a nerve or a muscle of his face 
seemed to have motion in it, and only 
his eyes were alive. They had grown 
amazingly large and brilliant like a 
bird’s. 

The unknown visitor’s heart flut- 
tered with a sudden unexpected tender- 
ness and pity. This stately old man 
had been kind to him when he was a 
lad, had patted his head and advised 
him, and on two or three memorable 
occasions had tipped him a five pound 
note. It was wonderful to himself to 
notice how near and keen and fresh the 
past from which he had severed himself 
grew at that moment. 

Lady Caroline’s hair was white 
and arranged in scanty bands. She 
was less majestic than of old. He 
thought she looked softened, gentler, 
and less masculine. She had taken to 
spectacles, and looked shortsightedly at 
the visitor. 

Harry took the seat that was offered 
him, and Lady Caroline began to 
question him. 

“We understand from Dr. Hogan, 
Mr. Morton, that you are averse to 
society, and that during your brief 
stay in town you desire to be left 
alone as much as possible?” He bent 
his head in silence, but accompanied 
that gesture with a little deprecatory 
wave of both hands, which seemed to 
make light of the matter. “ We are 
very sensible,” her ladyship continued, 
“of the favour you do us in coming 
here. You knew poor Harry?” 

The old lady’s severe voice trembled. 
She had meant to put the question in 
her usual ceremonious fashion, and had 
introduced it solemnly enough, but 
it touched her heart when it came. 
The handsome, wrong-headed, foolish 
lad was dead, and being dead had long 
since been forgiven. 

“T knew him, madam,” the visitor 
answered simply, and waited for 
further questions. 

“Where did you first meet him?” 
asked her ladyship. 

“He went straight to the Byzance 
Hotel on the night of his arrival in 
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Constantinople.” He tried to avoid 
the lie direct, and hesitated from what 
his hearers took for shyness or long 
disuse of social habit. “ We met there 
for an hour or two,” he went on, forced 
to admit the situation frankly. “I 
believe he joined the Polish Legion, 
but nothing came of that, and he 
finally went up country with a Circas- 
sian ofticer.” 

“We heard,” said her ladyship, 
interrupting him, “some confused 
story of his having saved an English- 
man’s life from the Circassians. Did 
you know of that?” 

“Tt was Ronald Morton’s life he 
saved.” 

The quaint form passed with the 
rest of the stranger’s oddities. 

“Your life?” cried the old lady 
trembling. “He risked his own?” 

“T am sure,” said the pretended 
Morton, shrugging his shoulders with 
an incomprehensible modesty, “ that 
he never thought of that.” 

“ He was brave,” said the old lady. 
Her tremulous voice told more and 
more of pride and affection, and per- 
haps something of repentance. Harry 
had been very young when the members 
of all his house had turned their backs 
upon him, and had left him to his 
own fatal devices. She thought pit- 
eously, “If we had only been a little 
more generous !”” 

“ Did he often speak to you of home,” 
Lord Hounes asked drily, “and of 
his own affairs?” 

“TI knew his reasons for leaving 
England. You must let me speak of 
this. I am persuaded—I know it as 
well as I know that I am sitting here— 
that he meant honourably all along, 
that rogues took advantage of his inex- 
perience of the world and gulled him.” 

“T have always said so,” the old 
earl broke in with shrill and waver- 
ing pipe. “T have always said so. 
His uncle Percy maintained it to the 
day of his death. The boy was duped 
by rogues.” 

“We caused,” said Lord Hounes, 
in his dry-as-dust parliamentary tones, 
“we caused the strictest inquiry to be 
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made into his way of life, and could 
discover nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which militated against his character.” 

“If he covld have guessed,” said 
the visitor, “ that his family would have 
taken so much care to do him justice he 
would have stayed, and faced the hollow 
charge against him. An able counsel 
could have blown it to the winds in a 
minute.” 

“If I had not been certain,” said the 
old earl in his trembling falsetto, “ if 
I had not been certain of the boy’s 
honour, I would never have paid the 
debts he left behind him.” 

The visitor looked up, with a glance 
at once keen and troubled. There was 
« momentary hoarseness in his tone as 
he responded, 

“T wish poor Wynne could have 
known. It lay upon his mind like 
lead.” 

“* He seems to have made you his con- 
fidant,” said Lady Caroline. 

“TI do not think,” Harry answered, 
“that he had a secret from me.” 

A ring at the outer bell and the 
opening of the outer door had passed 
unnoticed, but at this instant a figure 
entered the room and brought him 
unconsciously to his feet. 

“Inthia!” cried the old lady. “TI 
thought you were forty miles away.” 

“ Roberts was mistaken as to the 
time of the train,” she answered. “ We 
were twenty minutes late. I called on 
Lady Maybell as I drove home.” 

“This is Mr. Morton, my dear,” said 
Lady Caroline. “The great traveller in 
Asia, whose book you have been reading. 
Mr. Morton was with poor Harry when 
he died. My niece, Miss Grey, Mr. 
Morton.” 

The girl looked gravely and sweetly up 
at him, and their eyes met. Ina second 
—in less than a second, in a flash of 
time—her calm expression changed to 
one of unutterable bewilderment. She 
had no eyes for the man who actually 
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stood before her, bearded, massive, 
sun-burned, and scarred. The face 
that met her gaze was Harry’s, as 
she had seen him last. It was like 
a lightning flash for suddenness, and 
was gone as soon as there. The two 
stood eyeing each other strangely, 
and Lady Caroline, rising rapidly, 
took Inthia by the hand. 

“ Sit down, dear,” she said tenderly, 
and whispered in a swift aside, “I 
startled you.” 

“No,” said Inthia. She was _ her- 
self again but wondered still at the 
vision she had seen. 

“ My great-grandson,’ 
“died like an Englishman, 
Morton.” 

The whole interview had weighed 
upon him from the first, and now that 
Inthia was here he felt it intolerable. 
He thought he had come with a pardon- 
able pretence, but now he felt as if 
he were steeped in infamy. He could 
not speak without evading lies. If 
he had found the people of his blood, 
as he had supposed he left them, 
cruelly indifferent and cold, his posi- 
tion would have been easier. But it 
hit him hard to know that they had 
been sensitive of his honour, and 
that in spite of appearances they had 
believed in him. He found it difficult 
to sit by and give no sign when a 
casual phrase informed him of Percy 
Seaforth’s death. But for a strong and 
resolute repression the tears would have 
arisen to his eyes at that intelligence. 
The colonel had been like a father to 
him, and had stood next in his heart 
to Inthia. 

He had a purpose in mind, and could 
not yet afford to betray himself. He 
felt that he must harden his heart, 
as Joseph had done before his brethren 
thousands of years ago, though like 
Joseph he would fain have gone out 
and wept. 


said the earl, 
Mr. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WRECK OF THE “OCEAN-QUEEN.” 
TO THE HEROES OF COLWYN BAY. 
November 7th, 1890. 


DurineG the great gale of November last, the ‘ Ocean-Queen,” 
a schooner bound from Padstow to Runcorn, with a crew of four, 
struck on a rock one hundred and fifty yards from the shore 
opposite Llandulas Quarry. Their boat was stove in by the sea, 
and the Llandulas life-boat had been so damaged by recent service 
as to be unfit for use. Buta small cobble was launched from the 
beach by the quarrymen, and after being beaten back six times 
succeeded at the seventh in making its way alongside and bringing 
the crew safe to land. The names of these gallant fellows were 
John Jones, John Roberts, and William Williams, quarrymen, and 
William Williams, shopkeeper. 


Men of Cornwall! men of Devon! 
Listen well ! 

For if ever wind of Heaven 

Blew a hurricane from Hell, 


It was when November’s night 
Broke, with Colwyn Bay in sight, 
And we saw Llandulas Head above the swell. 


“Sheer away, boys, sheer away!” 
The captain roared— 
“God preserve us from the bay!” 
As he spoke, the tempest’s sword 
Smote our topsail into shreds, 
Brought the gear about our heads, 
And our foremast went like tinder by the board. 


Then the skipper girt a rope 
Round his waist : 
* While there’s life,” he cried, “ there’s hope ! 
Lash me fast,—I have outfaced 
Fifty storms, but run aground 
With a keel and cargo sound! 
Never, men! to drown were better to my taste!” 


And we three, who through the wrack 
Saw the land 
With the quarry yawning black, 
Turned our faces from the strand, 
Though the grey fields glimmered plain, 
Gave up thought of home again, 

And cruel seemed the captain’s stern command, 
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But the tide was with the wind, 
And the waves 
Swept us landward, reeling blind, 
Dashed our one boat into staves, 
As we went round in a ring, 
Like a bird with broken wing,— 
And we knew Llandulas shore should be our graves! 


Then we struck, and leapt, and struck,— 
“ Hands aloft!” 
So we scrambled to the truck 
Dazed ; but never half so soft 
Seemed we, dying men, to hear 
Our wives’ welcome, and the cheer 
Of the children’s voices calling from the croft. 


How the water’s fury flew 
O’er the mast! 
How the wind benumbing blew! 
jut our girdles held us fast. 
How the hail cut like a knife. 
As we swung and clung for life, 
Almost praying that our time to feel were past ! 


In a lull we heard the clock 

Tolling ten ; 

And we watched the people flock 

From the quarry and the glen, 

Like a torrent to the beach 

Waving, calling each to each, 
Racing forward to our rescue, gallant men! 


Where’s the boat? A mile away, 
Beached and dry! 
Thro’ the sea-smoke of the bay 
Runners bring it shoulder-high. 
Dare they launch that cockle-shell 
On the hurly of the swell 
Through this hurricane of Hell ?—Let them try! 


Then we heard a ringing cheer ! 

Well we knew 

Love had triumphed over fear! 

And a boat rose full in view,— 

But a billow roaring under 

Hurled it high ashore with thunder, 

from iron hands the oars like feathers flew. 


Again, and once again 
Driven back ! 
Then they signalled —but in vain !— 
** Loose a life-buoy, let the slack 
Whirl a line ashore, or snatch 
Help we send you by this match!” 
And a rocket screamed out seaward through the wrack, 
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Soared, and fell far short, and sank. 
“Try the boat!” 
So they ran it down the bank, 
And our captain waved a coat, 
Left his perch upon the mast, 
Overboard a ladder cast,— 
And we watched which way our chance of life would float. 


But the malice of the sea 
Marked our doom ; 
For he paid his line out free 
Till it tangled in a boom. 
Then we knew and felt His hand 
Who could bring us safe to land, 
And we heard a voice not mortal thro’ the gloom. 


It was easy now to die 
Soon or late. 
Sooner best,—but hark! a ery ! 
For the seventh time they wait 
Till the huge sea backward coil, 
Then with courage nought can foil 
Forth the landsmen push to rescue us from fate. 


And the boat rode forward brave, 
Rose and sank ; 
When an overwhelming wave 
Dashed it back with gride of plank 
On a rock,—* God help the lost ! 
Half the awful passage crossed !” 
And our eyes met one another’s,—hopeless,—blank. 


But from out the cloud of foam 
Straight the four, 
Never looking once for home, 
Lifted keel and bent the oar, 
Clomb up wearily the crest, 
; Swept down cheerily the breast, 
Dropped alongside,—and I scarce remember more. 


But I know I left the mast, 
Felt a hand, 
Heard a hoarse voice bid them cast 
Wreckage clear, then give command 
“ Home, boys, home !”—And then the rush 
Of a breaker, and the crush 

And the cheer of hearts that welcomed us to land. 


Wake again the harp of Wales, 

As of yore! 

Long as storm shall rend the sails, 

And Atlantic billows roar, 

Long as wrecks ashore are rolled, 

Shall your dauntless deed be told, 
Gallant heroes of the quarry by the shore ! 


H. D. Rawnstey. 








A POLITICAL SURVIVAL. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, 


A SURVIVAL is usually interesting, 
but rarely exhilarating. It is wrapped 
in an atmosphere of spiritual depres- 
sion. The Conservative would wish it 
away, as a mockery of the good old 
times. It inspires him with an active, 
painful feeling of regret. It is the old 
yellow love-letter, when life has out- 
grown love. The past had better die 
than linger. To the Radical at once 
sour and sanguine, sceptically con- 
temptuous of the past, servilely super- 
stitious as to the future, the survival 
is a grievance. Its subdued and faded 
tones are an eyesore, which his rose- 
coloured spectacles will not quite cor- 
rect. It is a constant source of con- 
scious annoyance. It has no right to 
be there—the past had better be killed 
than die. 

The Republic of San Marino is a 
survival unique in the political world 
of Europe, and yet it has escaped the 
common lot. It is praised by Conser- 
vatives and Radicals alike. It is in 
fact a survival with two sides. On 
the face of its coins are seen its three 
medieval castles, on the obverse is read 
the magic word epublica, magic in- 
deed, for this amulet has saved its life 
over and over again. Thus it is that 
intelligent Americans, in whose eyes 
Republics are always right, will fondle 
San Marino as a little long-lost sister, 
older it is true by far, but fallen into 
Rip Van Winkle’s slumber on an 
Italian mountain-side. They will com- 
placently gaze upon it as upon a minia- 
ture photograph of their own Columbia, 
with its superfluous exuberance shaded 
down. Those who have half read and 
half forgotten the Politics of Aristotle 
seem to remember that he asserted 
Republicanism to be the most stable 
form of government ; for there are some 
to whom Republic and Democracy are 


but synonyms. Yet deeper perhaps 
is the love of those who, standing now 
on the great level plain of Modern 
Europe, yet turn their eyes back to 
the devious mountain-tracks of 
medieval Italian life. To them the 
crags of San Marino are as to the 
scholar is the Pompeii of the plain,— 
more indeed, for San Marino is a Pom- 
peii undestroyed. Older also, for 
though we have called it medieval San 
Marino is in essentials prehistoric,—a 
rural commune or group of rural com- 
munes such as existed in the Umbrian 
hills before Rome was known or Flo- 
rence thought of, when Naples was a 
barren shore and Venice but a bank of 
mud. How then has San Marino not 


only maintained its communal exist- 


ence but struggled into political 
sovereignty? The answer to the first 
half of the question is the easier. In 
the absence of ethnological deluges,— 
and these usually leave the Ararats un- 
swept—it is the nature of rural organ- 
isations to survive. It is only towns 
that change. In the chronicle of the 
country there are no births and deaths. 
It is past all the weight of the Bishop 
of Oxford and Professor Freeman to 
smother or drown the crone of the pre- 
Saxon village. The old witch will not 
sink, nor will she strangle. He who 
on a winter’s day is plied with mead 
in an upland Dorset farm blesses the 
continuity of rural life, and realises 
that it must have been as old as its 
weather. But sovereignty is quite 
another thing. Rural communities bow 
readily to sovereignty ; partly because 
they are not easily defensible,—partly 
because they barely realise its mean- 
ing. Sovereignty in its essence is 
identical with taxation. The rural 
commune does not feel the weight of 
taxation so heavily. It is the rich 
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bourgeois, not the poor agriculturist 
who kicks against the prick of taxa- 
tion. 

The sovereign independence of San 
Marino is due to a series of happy 
accidents which were crystallised into a 
sentiment. The origin of the State is 
ascribed to a Dalmatian saint who 
fled from the early persecutions at 
Rome and dwelt in a hermitage on 
Mount Titanus. But it is impossible 
to believe that there was no earlier 
population. The mountain is a de- 
tached block standing free of the Apen- 
nines,—a short twelve miles from the 
sea-coast, easily defensible and com- 
manding a fertile undulating district. 
The hill-villages must have existed be- 
fore the towns of the coast. As oldas 
Illyrian pirates were the highland 
townships of Verucchio, San Leo, 
Urbino, Osimo, Loretto, and above all 
San Marino. Yet, but for the saint 


and his noble benefactress Felicita, 
San Marino would have shared the fate 
of other highland communes. This lady 


was a Countess Matilda on a small 
scale. She gave to the young congre- 
gation the proprietorship of the moun- 
tain, and the lower table-land was 
acquired by subsequent purchase and 
by the generosity of Pope Aineas 
Sylvius. But Felicita could not give 
sovereignty,—she could give no more 
than she possessed. The  sove- 
reignty had rested with the Roman 
Republic—the Empire—the Goths— 
the Greeks—the Germans. The 
Papacy itself had as much claim to 
San Marino as to anything which it 
possessed. It was included at all 
events in the donation of Pepin. In 
the Pontificate of John XXII. the 
Bishop of Feltro, who claimed the 
ownership of the town, proposed to 
sell it, partly because he needed money 
to restore his church, partly because 
the Samminaresi were rebellious sub- 
jects,—“ not recognising superiors here 
on earth, and perchance not believing 
upon a superior in heaven.” 

Yet the Papacy appears in the thir- 
teenth century to have accepted a 
judicial decision as to the sovereign 
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independence of the Republic, and 
Pius II. considerably increased its 
territory in 1463 at the expense of 
Sigismund Malatesta. The sovereignty 
of San Marino is therefore almost as 
complete a puzzle as that of the mys- 
terious Royaume d’Yvetot. Neither 
can be explained by the ancient alod 
and the later fief. In after times it 
is strange also that the theoretical 
sovereignty of the Republic escaped 
the practical encroachments of more 
powerful neighbours. The Malatestas, 
originally lords of the neighbouring 
upland fortress of Verrucchio, would 
willingly have made the whole ridge 
the backbone of their State of Rimini. 
But this very fact secured for the 
Sammarinesi the constant friendship of 
the lords of Urbino, whose magnificent 
fortress of San Leo is only a few miles 
beyond the little river Marino which 
forms the western boundary of the 
State. Neither power could allow the 
other to appropriate so invaluable a 
strategic position. Florence by con- 
quest or a system of commendation 
absorbed many of the communes of the 
Apennines, but her influence did not 
extend so far over the hills, unless in- 
deed in the case of important outlets 
such as Forli which commanded a main 
highway from the Adriatic. The 
action of Visconti and Sforza was too 
intermittent in this part of Romagna 
to be a source of serious danger. But 
when Cesar Borgia had mastered «Il 
surrounding towns and was consolidat- 
ing his principality upon the Adriatic, 
the Samminaresi expected invasion 
from hour to hour. They appealed in 
vain to Venice for protection. Czsar 
Borgia had little sentiment either re- 
ligious or republican, and Europe now 
would be a State the less but for the 
fateful supper in the gardens of Ha- 
drian of Corneto. The Venetians who 
succeeded Cesar at Rimini cared little 
for the conquest of mountain-towns ; 
they were content if they could appro- 
priate by degrees the seaports of Italy. 
Far more dangerous was the re-estab- 
lishment of the Papacy under Julius II. 
in her old nominal dominions. The 
0 
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Saint was likely to be but a poor pro- 
tector against the Pope. Paul V. 
would fain have given San Marino 
to his notorious nephew Pier Luigi 
Farnese. It was at this time also 
that the adventurous Florentine exile 
Piero Strozzi actually sent troops 
which were to converge from Bo- 
logna and from Rimini on Mount 
Titano. But night attacks are usually 
failures. The invading forces ap- 
parently walked round and round the 
frontiers in a snowstorm and retired 
discomtited at daybreak without a blow 
on either side. 

From this time downwards the 
Fourth of June has been at San Mar- 
ino, as at Eton, a high holiday. The 
Popes of the seventeenth century 
behaved with scrupulous moderation 
towards their tiny neighbour, and en- 
tered into formal treaties of alliance. 
But this dignified calm was followed by 
the wildest storm that the Republic 
has undergone. Alberoni became le- 


gate of the March. He was always 


characterised by a mania for unex- 
pected annexation. Not discouraged 
by his failure to conquer Sardinia and 
Sicily for Spain, he would at least 
annex San Marino to the States of the 
Church. He was indeed the Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone of the miniature Re- 
public. A memorial was drawn up by 
malcontents petitioning for annexation, 
and presented to’ the Pope. The 
Government, it was urged, was objec- 
tionably oligarchica], the finances were 
in a desperate condition, the State- 
chest was as empty as was found to be 
that of Pretoria with its humble cash 
in hand of five shillings and fourpence. 
On the night of October 17th, 1739, 
Alberoni occupied the town and castle. 
On the 18th he proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Pope and ordered 
all officials to swear alliance in the 
Collegiate Church. It was then that 
the veteran general Alfonso Giangi 
cried in thunderous tones, “‘ On the first 
of October I swore allegiance to the 
lawful Prince of the Republic of San 
Marino. That oath I now confirm and 
thus I swear.” The result was a 


national rising. Alberoni is reported 
to have used the worst of language and 
to have ignominiously run away. The 
loss of the Republicans was as little 
as that of the Boers on Majuba Hill, 
but Alberoni conducted his retreat 
with far greater skill than the British 
officers. His sole loss was his temper 
and his slipper. The latter is still shown 
in the Museum of the Republic,— 
no measures appear to have been taken 
for its restoration in the subsequent 
treaty. The Government naturally 
disavowed its agent. It had been 
falsely informed of the condition 
of popular feeling. He was a pranc- 
ing pro-consul who had exceeded 
his orders. Such is the authorised 
patriotic version of the incident. Al- 
beroni’s own recital, which may be 
found in manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, leaves an impres- 
sion that there may have been some 
justification for interference. The go- 
verning aristocracy had, it is stated, 
between 1690 and 1700 become a mis- 
governing oligarchy. The Council of 
sixty had been reduced to twenty- 
three, of whom five or six were ab- 
sentee nobles of other cities, and even 
this reduced Council was manipulated 
by an inner ring. Against these mag- 
nates no debt could be enforced ; they 
tampered with the laws respecting the 
supply of bread and meat, and were 
corrupt in the administration of State 
contracts. They systematically ne- 
glected the legal audit of accounts, one 
of them having refused to produce a 
statement for a space of twenty years. 
The taxes fell exclusively on the coun- 
try folk and on those townspeople who 
did not truckle to the dominant clique. 
The territory had become a sanctuary 
for forgers, assassins, and bandits from 
the Papal States. Some fifty or sixty 
malefactors were sheltered by the pro- 
tection of the Republican Government. 
With reference to this charge it is 
noticeable that a similar grievance not 
so many years ago produced some ten- 
sion in the relations of the Republic 
and the Italian Government. In an- 
other document Alberoni describes the 
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actual process of annexation. This, 
he urges, was due to the initiative of 
the inhabitants themselves, who ap- 
pealed to the Pope to deliver them 
from misgovernment. Of violence 
there was no thought. He set out 
from Rimini in a caléche, accompanied 
only by his chaplain. At Serravalle 
and the Borgo he was welcomed by 
deputations and the ringing of bells. 
No resistance was made to his entry 
into the city. The people of Fiorentino 
came to offer homage. Hearing that 
the malcontents were meditating a 
disturbance, he sent to Verucchio for 
a few soldiers, but these were replaced 
next morning by fifty men from 
Rimini. Meanwhile, until the arrival 
of the soldiers, the people of Fioren- 
tino volunteered to guard his house. 
On Sunday morning the secretary 
brought the keys of the Rocca, but 
Alberoni refused to accept them except 
at the captain’s hands, by whom they 
were subsequently delivered. During 
the next few days deputations came 
from the other villages, and the 
Cardinal undertook the re-organiza- 
tion of the State, and for this pur- 
pose associated with himself the exist- 
ing magistracy, especially Onofrio, 
afterwards one of the leaders of the 
opposition. He again raised the num- 
ber of the Council to sixty and 
divided it into three classes. On 
Sunday, October 25th, after celebra- 
tion of mass by the Bishop of Monte- 
feltro, the Councillors approached the 
Cardinal's throne to render homage and 
totake the oath. In the course of this 
function, much to his surprise, seven 
protests were raised, beginning with 
Alfonso Giangi, but the others con- 
tinued to take the oath, the deputies 
from the country being peculiarly 
zealous. Alberoni then made a speech 
against the tyrants from whom his 
audience had suffered, and after this 
the people began to plunder the houses 
of the malcontents and were with diffi- 
culty restrained. In the evening the 
Secretary Martelli sent to pray for 
pardon, and his example was followed 
by others. The government of the 
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new acquisition was entrusted to the 
Governor of San Arcangelo, upon 
which the soldiers and police, with 
the exception of six men, left the 
town. Alberoni’s recital does not un- 
fortunately include the circumstances 
of his own exit, but he states his in- 
tention of leaving on October 29th. 
In the same collection of documents 
is a letter from one of the Nationalist 
Party, which also stops short of the 
catastrophe. He attributes Alberoni’s 
unresisted entry to money spread broad- 
cast among mendicants and disreput- 
able rascals, and lays stress upon the 
terror exercised by the police and 
soldiers, especially those from the 
traditionally hostile town of Veruc- 
chio. He admits, however, that the 
rebellious inhabitants of Fiorentino 
supported the Cardinal, and that at 
first those of Serravalle were seduced 
by the representations of their parish 
priest. A short letter also exists in 
the Bodleian from one of the seven 
protesters. His house was plundered 
ten or twelve times after the celebrated 
mass, not by the people but by the 
soldiers. He lost the humblest articles 
of bedroom furniture, his clocks, his 
inkstand, his sand-sprinkler. Just as 
his house was about to be burnt, he 
heard that on application he would be 
pardoned ; upon which he and his as- 
sociates called upon Alberoni to express 
regret. .A pardon was granted and 
the property restored,—or rather the 
vestiges that still remained of it. 

No doubt ex-parte statements were 
made on either side, but it appears not 
improbable that the inevitable tendency 
to oligarchy had manifested itself to 
some degree, and that the interests of 
the country districts had been sub- 
ordinated to those of the greater 
families of the town. There is little 
doubt that the danger had a bracing 
effect upon the constitution, which 
might otherwise have fallen to decay. 
At all events the incident made the 
fortune of San Marinoin history. All 
Europe, in the much decried eighteenth 
century, applauded the gallant little 
State, and the Papacy, it must be con- 
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fessed, behaved with much generosity. 
It made another formal treaty and the 
merry Republicans established another 
whole holiday. 

French Republicanism was shot out 
suddenly like a load of bricks upon 
Italy. The Republican general Napo- 
leon, after his victory at Arcola, was 
astonished to discover a Republic so 
like,—or unlike—his own. “ Citizens,” 
his agent Monge said, “ the constitution 
of the States your neighbours may 
possibly undergo some modification. 
If any portion of your frontiers should 
be absolutely essential to you I am 
ordered by the Commander-in-Chief to 
beg you to let him know.” The 
Government with consummate pru- 
dence replied with all the inflation of 
modern republican style, but begged to 
be allowed to remain in piccolezza 
liberté. Napoleon in his Imperial days 
did the little State a yet kinder and 
more thoughtful turn. In the re- 


adjustment of Italy it would have been 
included in the new Italian kingdom. 


Marescalchi, the Foreign Minister of 
the new kingdom, consulted the 
Emperor upon the subject. “ Upon 
my word,” replied Napoleon, “ we really 
must keep it as a republican specimen.” 
Curiously enough the existence of the 
Republic does not appear to have 
strained the relations of Castlereagh 
and Canning. Garibaldi was the next 
to ruffle the serenity of the mountain 
State. His republicanism was apt to 
be a little inconsiderate. Driven from 
Rome by Oudinot he suddenly appeared 
at San Marino at 2 p.m. on May 31st 
1849. On the following day he posted 
a notice on the Collegiate Church. 
“Soldiers! We have reached the land 
of refuge. Our behaviour towards our 
generous hosts should be without re- 
proach. This land will assure to us 
the respect which evil fortune merits. 
From this moment I release my com- 
panions in arms from all engagements. 
They are free to return to private life, 
but I must remind them that it is better 
to die than to live the slave of the 
foreigner. Garibaldi.” The hero him- 
self did neither. He ran away in the 
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night with his bravest comrades, took 
fishing-smacks and made for Venice. 
His less brave comrades and his gener- 
ous hosts were left in considerable 
embarrassment. The Austrian troops 
at Rimini had threatened to invade 
the Republic if the fugitives were not 
surrendered. A very reasonable com- 
promise was arrived at. Garibaldi 
should receive a passport for America ; 
his companions should leave their arms 
with the authorities of the Republic 
and have full liberty to return to their 
homes without molestation. The result 
of Garibaldi’s breach of the convention 
was that his less courageous comrades 
were imprisoned upon their arrival at 
Rimini. All good Liberals howled at 
Monarchical perfidy, forgetting some 
curious incidents which followed the 
Convention of Saratoga. Since that 
day San Marino has been the happy 
State that has had no history. The flood- 
tide of Italian unity levelled all else, 
but left it high and dry. It is still a 
Sovereign State. Like Turkey it re- 
ceives tribute from other Sovereign 
States. England pays Turkey tribute 
for Cyprus ; Italy, as will be seen, pays 
San Marino tribute for tobacco. 

It has been said that San Marino 
is a survival at once unique and not 
depressing. Neither point has as yet 
been proved. Several cantons of 
Switzerland have a constitution per- 
haps as old, but the growth of Fede- 
ralism has deprived them of their 
sovereign character, though not of 
their constitutional interest. A fairer 
parallel is Andorre, but its connection 
with the Bishop of Urgel and its rela- 
tions to France and Spain both 
account for and trench upon its 
sovereign existence. The survival of 
the Principality of Monaco is almost 
equally curious ; but this is of later 
origin, and differs geographically rather 
than constitutionally from many a 
small German Principality,—or at all 
events until recent times finds its 
parallel in such pigmy Principalities 
as Massa and Piombino. Moreover, 
Monaco, if not Andorre, owes its con- 
tinued existence perhaps not merely 
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to chance, but to games of chance. 
More truly than Switzerland may it 
be called the playground of Europe. 
It is to the credit of the Republic of 
San Marino that she deliberately re- 
fused the bait. Alone perhaps among 
nations she resisted the advances of 
that attractive but mysterious tempter, 
a speculative Syndicate. This was 
the answer of the Government to a 
report that a gambling concession had 
been granted. “It is not material 
prosperity that maintains the good re- 
nown of Free States, but rather the 
high virtues of Republicans at once 
proud and simple, the self-denial which 
in poverty is capable of rejecting 
riches, the courage which does not 
fear to stand in the face of danger, 
the greatness of heart which can con- 
temptuously refuse all that might cor- 
rupt the people and injure the public 
welfare.” 

But this, the captious reader will 
urge, tends to prove rather the virtuous 
than the exhilarating character of the 
Republic. Then let him go to Rimini. 


Let him prepare himself by vigils, or 
rather by a sunny morning in the 
Tempio di Malatesta, the most ex- 
quisitely wealthy memorial of the Pa- 


gan Renaissance. Let him spend an 
evening hour on the old wooden pier, 
and follow with his eyes the red and 
yellow sails tacking as if not to catch 
the wind but the last rays of the 
setting sun. Let him watch the bare- 
legged boys upon the outmost piles 
fishing with all the patience, not with 
more than all the success—but with 
far more than all the beauty—of the 
fishers of the Thames. Material de- 
ficiencies will not dispel his spiritual 
elation. His dinner will be above 
reproach ; he will eat asparagus early, 
and he may eat it often. He will 
remember that Rimini was not merely 
a station on, but the terminus of a 
great Roman road. It keeps its Roman 
bridge, it keeps its Roman gateway, 
and there are those who keep horses 
still worthy of the Roman name. An 
early start, a pretty drive of a few 
miles, and the traveller rattles over 
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a bridge which spans the Marignano, 
and he is out of Italy. He may 
imagine that he at once sees signs of 
a@ more prosperous and less heavily 
taxed community ; he may recal 
Arthur Young’s notable discourse on 
the effects of government as he passes 
the pillars that divide Spain from 
France. Certainly the Samminarese 
is less niggardly in his treatment of 
trees. Hitherto nothing has been 
seen but elms and poplars, most Peru- 
ginesque in feathery lightness, for 
every branch that could be reached 
has been pared away. On Republican 
soil there are well-grown trees, oaks 
even which would not disgrace a 
Hampshire homestead. At all events 
the three-peaked cap of Liberty is 
garlanded with flowers. The hill 
country begins at the township of 
Serravallca and the slow ascent hence 
to the Borgo is beguiled by patches of 
scarlet anemone, tulips, jonquils and 
narcissus, while to the rock itself cling 
primroses, in Italy a mountain plant, 
violets, hepaticas and purple corydal. 
The Borgo lies on a small plateau be- 
neath the steep long ridge with its 
three crags crowned with castles. This 
is the business centre of the State ; 
here is held the market, here is the 
inn, and here the horses are put up. 
Imbeciles and decrepits may be dragged 
by oxen hence to the town itself, though 
the ascent is not so tiring as Highgate 
Hill or Fitzjohn’s Avenue. 

The Samminaresi farmers seen in 
the market-place are a good sample of 
strongly-built, well-fed Romagnols. 
Sales are conducted with much anima- 
tion. Two sturdy proprietors stand 
back to back ; they turn only to give 
vent to words which sound like im- 
precations, while their gesticulations 
suggest an immediate appeal to fists 
or knives. A third party stands be- 
tween the two; he caresses the one, he 
remonstrates with the other ; his hands 
are raised to heaven ; his voice is pite- 
ously plaintive. He pulls one by the 
shoulder, the other by an elbow, and 
finally by an apparently acrobatic feat 
he unites their hands, This is no 
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blood-feud forgiven, but a harmless 
heifer sold. 

The city itself is a tidy well-built 
mountain town of some four thousand 
inhabitants. It has its palaces where- 
in dwell the aristocracy of the Repub- 
lic, its classical Collegiate Church 
which serves as its Cathedral, its arch- 
priest being the chief ecclesiastical 
authority of the Republic. The old 
arcaded palace of the Sovereign Coun- 
cil has recently been encased in a 
larger if not so interesting a struc- 
ture. High above the town stands the 
Capitol, the Rocca. This is the point 
of culminating interest in the State. 
Hence on high holidays floats the blue 
and white banner of the Republic, and 
here are the curious clock and splen- 
did old bell which summon to Popular 
Assembly or to Council. Few views 
have more varied historic interest than 
that from the tower-top. It commands 
the territory of the whole Republic, 
corresponding almost exactly to the 
detached block of Mount Titano. The 
dullest traveller must feel a thrill as he 
stands in such a spot. He is on the acro- 
polis of the solitary aristocracy or polity 
that has survived in Europe, a state 
that, technicalities apart, has remained 
unchanged for over fourteen centuries. 
Beneath him is Ariminum (Rimini), 
for long the limit of Rome’s Republic. 
Beyond it is the Rubicon, the beginning 
of the Empire. Around the moun- 
tain’s base had surged succeeding 
waves of Goths and Greeks, the hosts 
of Alaric and Theodoric, of Belisarius 
and Narses. This rocky sunny land 
is the forcing-house of Renaissance cul- 
ture. From Verucchio to Rimini we 
trace the Malatestas from their cradle 
to their grave, saints and sinners, men 
of blood and men of letters. Hard by 
is the land of the Dukes of Urbino, 
Montefeltro, and della Rovere. Fran- 
cesco, their greatest, saved probably 
the existence of the Republic. Readers 
of John Inglesant will recognize in the 
Duke of Umbria the last of these two 
illustrious lines. Cesar Borgia had 
drawn a ring fence around the moun- 
tain. San Leo was the scene of his 
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most successful treachery, taken with 
its own cannon lent by a too confiding 
friend. Here too an earlier and greater 
Spaniard, Cardinal Albornoz, had re- 
established the claims of the Baby- 
lonish Papacy. The skirt of Pesaro 
is the hem of the garment of Catherina 
Sforza, wife for her third venture of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, ancestress 
of Grand Dukes of Tuscany, to whom 
France and Spain owe queens, and 
Brazil an empress. 

Interesting, however, as are the 
personal and political associations of 
the stretch of country around the 
mountain’s base, yet to some the con- 
stitutional interest of the town itself 
will be more unique in kind. San 
Marino is a sanctuary for old Italian 
municipal forms and usages, driven 
from shelter to shelter before the 
march of national centralization. The 
existing constitution is a living lesson 
on medieval history. Fortunately, 
also, it not. only exists in practice but 
in print, for the statutes of the Re- 
public were published at Forli in 1854, 
and in their more essential consti- 
tutional features there has been little 
change. Theoretically, sovereignty in 
the last resort belongs to the people, 
and of old this was practically exer- 
cised by the Arengo, which thus has 
some correspondence in meaning and 
functions to the Florentine Parla- 
mento. The Samminaresi, however, 
were wiser than the Florentines. When 
the increase of population and terri- 
tory rendered a gathering of the whole 
people an incompetent engine of legis- 
lation, the Arengo was not allowed to 
remain as a mischievous survival with 
ill-defined authority at the mercy of 
the governmental wire-pullers. The 
prerogatives which were reserved to 
the Arengo were small but definite. 
By the clang of the great bell and the 
voice of the crier each household is 
summoned, under penalty of a fine, 
to send one member to the General 
Assembly when it shall seem good to 
the Captains to convoke it. Here by 
statute the election of officials is pro- 
claimed, a statement of receipts and 
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expenditure is published, as also regu- 
lations respecting roads and water- 
courses, woodlands, watch and ward. 
Had the communal property been 
more considerable, the General As- 
sembly might have retained more 
power. But whereas many of the 
Apennine communes in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries wrested, or 
more probably recovered, from the 
local lordlings the manorial or common 
lands, in San Marino the enclosure of 
the common field appears to have been 
singularly early, and in this respect 
the Republic is exceptionally modern, 
or, as the advocates of land nationali- 
zation would urge, exceptionally retro- 
grade. Possibly the most important 
right that still remained to the Arengo 
was that of petition and of the pre- 
sentation of grievance. But supply 


was rendered independent of petition. 
It was after the accession of territory 
granted by Pius II. in 1465 that 
the constitution of the State ‘was 
fundamentally altered—a change much 


more sweeping than the closing of the 
Council at Venice. The people now 
delegated its sovereignty to the Coun- 
cil, which was raised to sixty members, 
of whom forty represented the town 
and twenty the country districts. As 
in most Italian Councils numerically 
named, and as in all statistics, the 
figures did not represent the facts, but 
were conveniently elastic. 

In 1600 an order of Patricians was 
established, to which was given one- 
third of the representation, and the 
Council now consists of twenty nobili, 
twenty artisti, artisans and _ shop- 
keepers, and twenty contadini, agri- 
culturists. The harmony of the 
Republic is undisturbed by general 
elections, for the Council is recruited 
by co-optation. The members must 
be at least twenty-five years of age, 
and sit for life unless disqualified by 
crime or clerical orders. As of old at 
Venice, precautions are taken that 
family rings should not dominate the 
State, for but one member from each 
family may be chosen, and if personal 
interests are discussed in Council the 
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statutes provide that relations to the 
third degree shall leave the hall. 
Some of the regulations for the con- 
duct of business are noteworthy. The 
Assembly begins with prayer. The 
Arengatores are chosen by lot, who 
deliver their speech and give their vote 
first. The wearisome initiative of the 
professional bore is thus avoided, and 
the sensible but tentative and retiring 
member is forced to make up his mind 
and to extemporize his speech. No 
member is permitted to speak twice 
without special leave, and those who 
interrupt are fined. With such a rule 
the House of Commons could pay its 
clerks and subsidize its kitchen. 

Members of Council, as those of the 
House of Commons in good old days, 
had their privileges. They could not 
be imprisoned for small debts. There 
may possibly be as in England an 
agitation for payment of members. 
The main object of the select candidate 
of the future will be to pay his debts, 
which after all is more conducive to 
the happiness of the greater number 
than the avoidance of their payment. 

The composition of the Council is 
naturally a matter of supreme import- 
ance, for the State may be saddled 
with an incompetent legislator for the 
term of his natural life, it being a 
matter of common experience that the 
most incompetent legislators are neither 
criminally nor clerically inclined. Thus 
whereas in the election of executive 
officers for short terms from among 
the ranks of the Council lot is a con- 
stant element, in this the responsibility 
is fixed upon those who nominate the 
candidate. This is quite in accordance 
with the Aristotelian doctrine that the 
less important offices only should be 
filled by lot. Each of the Captains 
may nominate two persons whose 
names are read aloud by the Chan- 
cellor. Each member of the Council 
may then make one nomination, after 
which the names are put to the vote. 
Relations to the third degree are not 
allowed to vote for their kindred. 

A Council of Twelve likewise exists 
which may be mentioned for the sake 
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of correcting the false impression that 
it is in any sense a Second Chamber 
or an Upper House. Its functions are 
mainly judicial or magisterial. It is 
interesting chiefly from the mixed 
methods of vote and lot so familiar to 
those acquainted with the Venetian 
Constitution. The statutes provide 
that sixteen members of the Grand 
Council be drawn by lot, eight from 
the town, and eight from the country. 
From each of these bodies four are then 
chosen by ballot. The members hold 
office for a year, but in order that, in 
University phraseology, “the standard 
of the School may be preserved,” four 
members of the previous year are 
added, a practice which was also pre- 
valent in the Judicial Committees, the 
Quarantie of Venice. 

At the head of the Executive stand 
the two Captains Regent. To them 
the statutes assign the sovereign 
authority and the power of the sword. 
They may not enter foreign service, 
nor leave the territory of the Republic 
for more than a fortnight, under 
penalty of a heavy fine and eternal 
infamy. They draw a small salary, 
and during their six months of office 
are free from all State burdens. The 
elections take place at the end of 
March and September. Twelve names 
are drawn by lot. Each of the persons 
so drawn secretly nominates a candi- 
date to a committee consisting of the 
existing Captains, the Chancellor, and 
two of the twelve preceding Captains. 
Of the number so nominated six are 
selected by vote, and their names are 
placed on slips in three pairs. These 
slips are tightly rolled and inserted 
into the middle of oval beads of ivory 
or wax. One pair is then drawn by 
a young boy before the altar of San 
Marino, after celebration of the mass, 
the other two slips are then destroyed. 
The candidates must be resident 
natives, qualified by age and character. 
For so small a state as San Marino 
the divieto, or temporary disqualifica- 
tion, is somewhat wide. None of those 
whose names were drawn as nomina- 
tors may be elected, nor one who has 
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been Captain for the previous twelve 
years, and no nominator is permitted 
to propose a relation. The Captains 
enter office on May Ist and October 
Ist, and these are gala days in the 
Republican calendar. The new Captains 
and the old meet in the Palazzo Com- 
munale and proceed in state accom- 
panied by a guard of honour to the 
church. Here mass is celebrated, the 
existing Captains sitting upon their 
thrones in the chancel, the selected 
candidates immediately below them in 
the aisle. Then in the great hall an 
egregius ludi literaris, or the State 
schoolmaster, or one of his best pupils, 
makes a Latin oration dwelling upon 
the greatness of the office and the 
responsibilities which it entails. This 
concluded, the new Consuls take the 
oath and receive from their predeces- 
sors the standard, keys, and seals of 
the Republic. 

During the time of office the execu- 
tive and judicial functions are very 
onerous, and it was foreseen that the 
men most capable of governing would 
be the most disposed to avoid the 
burden. But political abstention is in 
San Marino, as in well-ordered Re- 
publics of old, a crime. A refusal to 
be elected is by statute followed by 
deprivation of citizenship, eternal in- 
famy and a heavy fine. Against this 
there is no appeal, and a penalty is 
even inflicted on any who should plead 
in the recusant’s behalf. At the close 
of office the Captains as all other 
officials undergo the scrutiny to which 
Aristotle attributes so much import- 
ance. Two names for this purpose are 
drawn bya boy from the roll of all 
the Council, and the two persons thus 
drawn publicly nominate two others 
to serve as Syndics. These are com- 
pelled to deliver judgment within a 
very short period, so that the Captains’ 
anxiety as to the result of the scrutiny 
is not of long duration. The only 
other executive officer whom it is 
necessary to mention is the General. 
To him is entrusted the security of the 
Republic, the command of the troops, 
and the appointment of their officers. 
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The standing army consists of a select 
guard of honour for state occasions, 
but the liability to service appears to 
be universal, though the statutes pro- 
vide that the General may call out one 
member from each small family and 
two from the larger, exemption being 
given to doctors, scholars, and officials. 
The office of General has no regular 
duration, and owing to its more per- 
manent character it appears to have 
acquired a political importance that 
was not contemplated in the statutes, 
so that it may almost be described as 
a permanent Secretaryship of State. 
It is however, temporarily delegated, 
if the General be elected Captain, in 
order that the highest officer of the 
Republic may not also wield its military 
power. 

The administration of justice retains 
some very characteristic features of 
medieval Italian life. It was believed 


throughout a large portion of Northern 
and Central Italy that impartiality 
could only be secured by the appoint- 


ment of a foreigner to the highest 
judicial office. Im San Marino the 
chief judicial adviser of the State, 
the Commissario della legge, is still a 
foreigner, and so also are the six or 
eight handsomely dressed policemen. 
The penal code fills a large portion 
of the Statute Book and is well worth 
perusal, though it has been radically 
modified in accordance with the hu- 
manistic principles or prejudices of 
modern times. Capital punishment 
has heen abolished. There is no 
Judenhetze. Of old the San Marino 
noble who hoped to rise to political 
eminence on the ducats of a Jewish 
heiress, lost possibly his heart but 
certainly his head, and that of his wife 
to boot. He would to-day but lose 
consideration. That, however, in San 
Marino counts for much, perhaps for 
more. 

Two of the three castles which 
crown the peaks of Mount Titanus are 
unoccupied, but the Capitol serves as 
the State prison. On the occasion of 
a recent visit it was unusually full. 
Not only had a poveretto been confined 
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for several months for being too ready 
with his knife, but a party of four, 
including a woman, were lodged in 
gaol on a charge of murder, the only 
such incident for seven years. They 
were found in a tavern with the body 
of the murdered man, and none would 
give evidence against the other. Little 
sympathy was expressed for the victim, 
one of the least reputable members of 
the community, and indeed knife play 
seemed to be regarded, as in certain 
other quarters, as a gentlemanly vice, 
and to minister to the creature com- 
forts of the offenders while in gaol 
was clearly not abhorrent to popular 
opinion. The commoner offences are 
characteristic of a hot-blooded people 
as all Romagnols are, and of a well-to- 
do population as all Romagnols are 
not. Offences against women are 
tolerably frequent, robbery very rare 
because the people are prosperous. 
Drunkenness is common, especially on 
market-days, for wine is cheap and 
farmers rich. “Of course,” said the 
writer’s guide, “they drink, for wine 
costs little.” It is in all probability 
the poverty and over-taxation of South 
European nations that keep them 
sober rather than their nature or 
religion. A French traveller of the 
last century noticed that the Catalo- 
nians who worked and made money 
always drank, the Spaniards were idle, 
poor, and sober. Drunkenness, he 
added, was the outward and visible 
sign of industry. 

Citizenship of the Republic is most 
jealously guarded and with reason. 
Who would not wish to become a native 
of a territory singularly healthy, and 
enjoy an almost complete immunity 
from rates and taxes? A few market 
dues there may be, and the landed 
proprietors are required to send their 
quota of stone to repair the roads, but 
of taxes there are none. Formerly a 
salt-monopoly, that well-fought bone 
of contention on the neighbouring 
Adriatic shores, appears to have been 
a principal source of revenue. The 
expenses of government are now 
mainly supported by a sum paid by 
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the Italian Government in compensa- 
tion for the prohibition of tobacco- 
growing by State-authority. Such a 
revenue is due rather to a happy 
accident than to economic skill ; but 
it is fair to bear in mind that even be- 
fore this arrangement State burdens 
were extremely slight. Official salaries 
are small and much work is practically 
unpaid ; where the donos is, there falls 
the onus. To serve the Republic is 
sufficient guerdon. 

In such a State can there be any 
political discontent? Are there those 
who think that a co-optative Council 
is an anachronism and that the form of 
the Republic is an oligarchy? The 
writer, being one disposed to cling to 
a bright past rather than to leap into 
the dark future was startled to see 
the writing on the wall, Viva il suf- 
fragio universale! He has since been 
assured on the highest possible author- 
ity that this was the handiwork of 
some eccentric individual, or of some 
scatter-brained youth craving for 
novelty, and that such ridiculous 


manifestations are by the sane ma- 
jority of the citizens noticed only with 


a pitying smile. Ridiculous indeed 
would be the application of the nos- 
trums of modern Democracy to this 
ancient State. It would be to mistake 
the whole basis of old Italian citizen- 
ship. At San Marino, as at Florence, 
citizenship consists not in the right to 
elect but in the right to be elected, 
and from this no class is excluded. It 
is true that vacancies in the Council 
occur but rarely, but each family may 
live in hope. Moreover the State 
imitates the Venetian model in very 
large numbers of governmental officers. 
These not only give to many house- 
holds a stake in the government, but 
they provide a gradual training for the 
higher posts. The statutes indeed 
present, except in respect of land, an 
almost perfect picture of State Social- 
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ism ; the butchers and bakers have 
well-nigh the place of governmental 
functionaries, and the schoolmaster is 
appointed year by year. The State 
doctor inspects the chemist’s shops and 
is bound on curiously satisfactory 
evidence of illness to visit the sick. 
Goats are prohibited from working 
their sweet but wayward will, indeed, 
as in many Apennine Communes, they 
are forbiden entrance to the State. 

Such is the character of the minia- 
ture Republic which Machiavelli might 
well have classed with Sparta, Rome, 
and Venice among the most durable 
of States, and which all but satisfies 
the criteria of the Aristotelian aristo- 
cracy, a government founded not on 
birth, nor wealth, nor numbers, but on 
merit. Survival though it be, it is not 
without its lessons for the statecraft 
of the future. It is the final term in 
the development of local government. 
There may yet be those who hesitate 
to believe that all history consists in 
progress, who still furtively cherish 
the doctrine of recurring cycles, who 
believe with Machiavelli that in polities 
as in religion it is needful from time 
to time to revert to simpler and purer 
forms. To such the older masterpieces 
may still serve as models and not as 
curiosities. When all the larger poli- 
tical carnivora shall meet and rend 
each other in the great national bear- 
garden, when central administration 
shall have become yet more impossible, 
then there will be space and air for 
local government and worthy functions 
for local aristocracy. There may even 
now be citizens of large States taxed 
beyond endurance for fancies not their 
own, who cry with the Samminarese 
noble when robbed of his household 
goods by the representative of cen- 
tralisation and consolidation, Magnus 
est Sanctus Marinus. 


EpwaRD ARMSTRONG. 





THE JUBILEE OF TONIC SOL-FA. 


Way should the people not read 
music as they read their newspapers 4 
This was the question which now more 
than fifty years ago began to agitate 
the mind of John Curwen, then an un- 
known Congregational minister. That 
there could be very fair singing pro- 
duced without a musical notation at all 
by those in possession of what has been 
termed “a good ear” he had proved by 
attempts made in hisownSunday-school. 
But these attempts, even when most 
successful, meant nothing more than 
learning by heart, by a tiresome pro- 
cess of iteration, a few pieces of music, 
just as a parrot might learn certain 
phrases of melody on hearing them 
repeated time after time. The singers 
after having learned a dozen tunes were 
no nearer learning the thirteenth tune 
than they were before they began the 
first. The process, besides, required 
so much patience on the part both of 
teacher and pupil, that few were 
found willing to submit to it; and 
the real question for consideration came 
to be, how best to teach the people to 
read a notation of music—to make 
musical performance easy of attainment. 
Could the ordinary staff-notation, the 
notation of the musical world hitherto, 
be made to serve this object? Judging 
by results it could not. Even in our 
own day, when musical education has 
so much advanced, a very small pro- 
portion of our amateur singers, and, for 
the matter of that of our players too, 
are able to read at sight from the ordi- 
nary notation. Sir John Stainer says 
that you cannot walk round a drawing- 
room without being convinced of the 
truth of this statement ; and teachers 
of singing who come in contact with 
ladies of the best social position upon 
whose musical education a large sum 
of money has been spent, assure us 
that not one in twenty of them can 


read at sight. The same story is told 
in other quarters. A member of a 
cathedral choir who has been present 
at many competitions to fill vacancies 
in the ranks of the cathedral singers 
declares that, where one candidate fails 
because of the quality of his voice, 
nineteen fail because they are unable 
to read at sight with sufficient certainty 
to pass the test. What may be the 
reason for this paucity of sight-singers 
may be left for consideration when we 
come to compare the two notations. 
It is sufficient in the meantime to point 
out the fact, and to note that when 
Mr. Curwen' was making his first ef- 
forts for the musical regeneration of 
the people, matters were in a still more 
unsatisfactory condition than they are 
now. There were few good readers of 
music, and there was no method by 
which good readers could be formed. 
It was from his interest in school 
and congregational singing that the 
founder of Tonic Sol-fa was led to take 
up the subject of teaching to sing at 
sight. Miss Glover, daughter of the 
rector of St. Lawrence, Norwich, had 
already succeeded in removing from 
music something of the mystery of 
sharps and flats, and had formed out of 
her Do, Re, Mi diagram a kind of 
primitive letter-notation which the 
charity children among whom she 
laboured found no difficulty in reading. 
Her method of Sol-faing differed en- 
tirely from that which Dr. Mainzer 
and Mr. Hullah advocated and taught 
in their classes. These masters adopted 
the common French system of making 
the Sol-fa syllables only substitute- 
names for the fixed notes C, D, E, F, 
G, A, B; Miss Glover, on the other 
hand, followed the scientific usage of 
England, which makes Do always the 
key-note whatever the absolute pitch 
of that note may be. Her plan, briefly 
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stated, was to teach the thing music 
apart from its names and signs, and to 
delay the introduction to the ordinary 
antiquated mode of writing it until the 
pupil had obtained a mastery of the 
thing itself. Mr. Curwen had already 
come to see the shallowness of the 
parrot-method of teaching to sing, 
and had been trying unsuccessfully to 
give permanence to his Sunday-school 
work by imparting to the children a 
knowledge of crotchets and quavers, 
clefs, flats and sharps, &e. But 
these things were much too abstruse 
for young minds—too abstruse even 
for the great bulk of those who 
desired to sing, yet could not be 
brought to do the thinking necessary 
to secure their object in the ordinary 
way. What was needed was a notation 
which a child might understand—a no- 
tation which a child could sing from 
as readily as he might read his school 
primer. 

Mr. Curwen had been looking for 
just such a notation, and when Miss 
Glover’s method was brought under his 
notice he hailed it with delight as being 
the very thing he desired—easy to 
teach and easy to learn. As yet, how- 
ever, it was little more than a crude 
idea. It required many modifications 
as well as additions in order to make 
it useful as a factor in the musical 
education of the country; and Mr. 
Curwen now set himself to the work to 
which he devoted his life, studying and 
developing Miss Glover’s principles. 
The nature of the alterations and addi- 
tions made cannot be set forth here, 
the subject being too technical for an 
article of this kind. It is enough to 
say that they were such as to leave 
ultimately little more than the under- 
lying principle of using the initials of 
the Sol-fa syllables as the foundation of 
a musical notation. We must not 
omit to mark, however, that in dealing 
thus with the system, Mr. Curwen 
neither sought to deceive the public by 
allowing them to suppose that his 
modifications went forth under Miss 
Glover's full approval, nor to deny her 
the greatest credit for the admirable 


genius, patience, and research which 
she had shown in the construction of 
her method. The lady, naturally 
enough, never quite approved of his 
alterations, but she did not oppose 
them, and he enjoyed her close friend- 
ship until her death in 1867. He made 
her repeated offers of a share in the 
profits of his long and _ successful 
labours, but she persistently declined 
to accept any pecuniary reward for her 
work, 

With a musical notation at his ser- 
vice which, as he loved to put it, was 
“ easy, cheap, and true,” Mr. Curwen 
immediately began the work of pub- 
lishing and lecturing. The plan which 
he adopted led to the rapid propagation 
of the system among the people at 
large. As his biographer tells us, he 
did not address himself to artistic 
coteries, or to the musical profession, 
but to the clergy, day-school, and Sun- 
day-school teachers, temperance and 
mission workers, amateur choirmasters, 
&c. Heshowed that he was in posses- 
sion of a simple notation which almost 
any one could teach; and he encouraged 
all who were desirous of cultivating 
singing to learn a little themselves of 
the system and begin teaching it, im- 
proving their skill as they went on. 
Those who took up the method in these 
early days were, almost without excep- 
tion, men who understood a little of the 
staff-notation and could sing from it, 
but who had nevertheless failed to en- 
able children and the members of their 
classes to master it. Hundreds of 
amateurs who had simply read Mr. 
Curwen’s book, soon set up their 
“modulators” in remote villages and 
out-of-the-way corners which a _pro- 
fessional could never have reached ; 
and thus, even while many were debat- 
ing the possibility of teaching music 
by means of a notation of letters and 
dashes and punctuation marks, the 
system was silently but surely permeat- 
ing the masses of the people. The 
leading musicians of the opposite camp 
were of course hostile at first. Their 
conservatism was stirred. The nota- 
tion which was good enough for the 
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great masters of music—was it not 
good enough for every one else? 
It was the notation of the world. 
Why should a welcome be accorded 
to an innovation, the necessity of 
which had not been clearly shown, 
an innovation likely to disappear as 
soon as its novelty should wear off? 
“Old customs please me best,” says 
Shakespeare, and it was the old cus- 
toms that best pleased the musicians. 

Reared in the midst of ridicule and 
abuse, retarded in its progress by 
popular indifference and professional 
prejudice, the letter-notation had to 
fight its way, step by step, towards 
official recognition. Mr. Curwen’s first 
work was issued in 1841, but it was 
not until 1869 that the Committee of 
Council on Education, finding that the 
system was already largely in use in 
the schools, accepted it on an equality 
with the staff-notation. Mr. Hullah’s 
method was then said to be thriving, 
but it was assuredly not thriving in 
the schools. There, as Mr. Curwen 
remarked, it assumed the shape of 
certain sheets which, being altogether 
beyond the comprehension of the 
youthful mind, were allowed to rest 
in dusty cupboards and drawers which 
were seldom opened. The system 
was, indeed, about as ill adapted to 
the instruction of children as any 
method ever devised. Even the masters 
were dissatisfied with it, and were call- 
ing loudly for a change. 

It was not, however, without a strong 
petition to Downing Street that Mr. 
Curwen and his followers succeeded in 
getting the Tonic Sol-fa notation placed 
upon new vantage-ground in the schools. 
The Committee of Council were address- 
ed in a memorial detailing the great 
progress already made by the move- 
ment in the musical instruction of the 
people. The prayer of the memorialists 
was certainly reasonable enough. Their 
lordships were urged to do nothing 
more than authorise the inspectors of 
schools to treat instruction in the 
Tonic Sol-fa method as systematic in- 
struction in music. After some delay 
Mr. Curwen was informed that the 
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request had been conceded. The 
Committee of Council expressed no 
opinion upon the merits of the new 
notation, but merely recognised it as 
having been adopted on a sufficient 
scale to justify official sanction. Tonic 
Sol-fa was therefore accepted upon the 
same conditions as had been arranged 
for the staff, namely that one shilling 
and fourpence per pass should be 
granted, provided theinspector reported 
that the children were systematically 
taught. Here was a splendid chance 
for the new notationists—fourteen 
thousand schools under Government 
inspection now open to them! They 
went to work at once; and, where- 
as, previous to the recognition of 
Sol-fa, only one school out of all those 
under inspection had earned the music- 
grant, in the year ending March, 1871, 
the number. had risen to forty-three. 
It is needless to follow out in detail 
the history of the notation in the 
schools since then. In 1872 the Lon- 
don Board adopted the system, and 
that step has since been followed by all 
the leading School-Boards in England 
and Scotland. Most of the Boards 
have appointed visiting masters, so that 
the regular school-statf are left free for 
the other duties of their office. 

The latest official returns of the 
Education Department show that six 
children pass in Tonic Sol-fa for one in 
staff or other systems; also we find 
that only four and a half out of every 
thousand children do not learn to sing ; 
and almost two out of every three 
school-children are taught to sing by 
note sufficiently well to earn the higher 
grant. The value of all this elementary 
instruction can hardly be under-esti- 
mated ; it must create singers, and it 
must also gradually raise the whole 
musicality of the country. To make a 
concert possible in every cottage was 
Mr. Curwen’s grand ideal, and it would 
seem as if that ideal were now all but 
realised. 

Among adults the progress of the 
system, although perhaps not so rapid 
as in the case of the schools, has been 
equally certain. An unknown but 
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assuredly an enormous number of 
members of choral societies and church 
choirs owe to it all the musical know- 
ledge they possess. In this last depart- 
ment of work it has always flourished 
best in Scotland, probably because the 
Scottish churches were until quite 
recently without any instrumental aid 
in their services, and had therefore to 
depend entirely on their vocal resources, 
which Sol-fa gave the power of develop- 
ing most readily. The universal use 
of the organ in England and the tradi- 
tions of cathedral worship have been 
against the employment of the notation 
to any considerable extent in the 
National Church, but the Nonconform- 
ist body have been from the first 
amongst its warmest supporters. There 
is scarcely a tune-book of any deno- 
mination which is not issued in Sol-fa, 
and one may be sure that in this case 
only the demand would create the 
supply. 

The effect has been equally marked 
on what may be called the week-day 
music of the people. In almost every 
town in the kingdom there is a choral 
society composed mainly if not entirely 
of Sol-fa singers. These societies, in 
reading. power, in speedy mastery of 
difficulties, and in accuracy of perform- 
ance, are held, when managed by a 
thoroughly efficient conductor, to be 
quite equal if not superior to bodies of 
vocalists trained on the old system. 
Mr. Curwen’s suggested rule of admit- 
ting none but certificated singers is 
generally observed, and this means that 
those only are admitted to membership 
who can read at sight, who have a 
fairly good musical ear and a tolerable 
voice. In the societies of the staff- 
notation members are too often accept- 
ed of whom the most that can be said 
is that musically they mean well. They 
have a vague notion of the staff that it 
tells them “ when to go up and when to 
go down,” but of any real independent 
sight-singing power they are wholly 
destitute. The Sol-fa bodies, on the other 
hand, are made up of real readers. Their 
certificates, honourably gained, assure 
us of so much ; and we have only to 


attend their practices and perform- 
ances to prove that here there is no 
musical residuum to act as a drag 
upon conductor and choir, but that 
every member is of use and fulfilling 
the Apostolic injunction to sing not 
only with the spirit but with the 
understanding. The quantity of first- 
rate music that these societies have 
brought before the public—music which 
but for Sol-fa, the great mass of the 
people would never have heard—is 
enormous. All the best popular music 
has been done ; and since the year 1855, 
when the first classical work printed in 
Sol-fa—Romberg’s intricate setting of 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell—was 
issued, almost every important choral 
work has been translated and given to 
singers, and that not only through the 
medium of the Sol-faists themselves, 
but by publishing firms whose first 
existence was entirely in the interest 
of the older notation. One of the great 
advantages of the literature is that it 
is cheap as well as good. Any ordinary 
printer’s outfit is sufficient for setting 
up—somewhat roughly, of course—a 
piece of music in Sol-fa notation. No 
costly process of engraving or litho- 
graphing needs to be gone through ; and 
thus we have a body of music which is 
just about one third cheaper than that 
issued in the staff. This is an inestim- 
able boon for the people at large, who 
do not, as a rule, care to spend much 
money in the purchase of music ; and it 
is something more than a boon for all 
philanthropic institutions where it is 
sought to make young lives bright by 
the solace of song. 

The Tonic Sol-fa College, founded in 
1868, is the educational centre of the 
system, having for its objects the im- 
provement of the standard of teaching 
by the issue of certificates, the holding 
of conventions of teachers, and the 
training of young teachers. It is unlike 
all other institutions of the kind in that 
its aim is not to create skilled artists 
and composers but to teach the people 
at large to produce good music, and to 
appreciate it when they hear it. To 
put it shortly, the College works from 
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the bottom, while its sister academies 
work from the top. Only a brief sum- 
mer term of study is kept at the insti- 
tution itself, and this is held mainly for 
the benefit of teachers who are then 
relieved from professional duty, and 
who desire to improve their methods of 
instruction. Testimony as to the great 
value of the work done at these sessions 
is being constantly received ; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more praise- 
worthy than the effort to make good 
teachers to carry the system into every 
town and village in the kingdom. But 
a summer term is inadequate, and the 
College curriculum is too narrow. In 
these days of advancing professionalism 
the Sol-fa teacher must secure a 
general musical education if he is to 
hold his ground, It is not enough that 
he should have the ability to read 
fluently from his own notation, nor that 
he should have the best methods of 
teaching it to others. These may be 


sufficient to enable a man to earn a 
living in the large towns, but they are 
not sufficient in the great majority of 


cases to place the Sol-faist on an equal 
footing, pecuniarily or otherwise, with 
his brethren of the staff. The President 
of the College was complaining the 
other day of a falling off in the number 
of Scotch students at the summer term. 
What is the reason for this falling off ? 
Simply that the Scotch churches, now 
gradually being filled with organs, have 
no longer any use for men who are 
what Sol-fa has been mainly responsible 
for making them—teachers merely of 
vocal music. Several of the very best 
Sol-fa instructors have been ousted from 
the churches because of their inability 
to play an instrument, and Sol-fa has 
unfortunately been ousted with them. 
It is an undeniable fact that church 
choirs are more easily taught to sing 
from the new than from the old nota- 
tion; but if Sol-fa does not produce 
the organists and choir-masters, how 
can its advantages be secured to those 
over whom the organists and choir- 
masters have musical control ? 

There is some talk of an examination 
for church musicians on the lines of 
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the College of Organists’ degrees. Such 
an examination might be of value in 
many respects ; but in the meantime, 
while the great bulk of our organists 
are playing from the staff-notation and 
receiving the cold shoulder from the Sol- 
faists at headquarters, who is to go in 
for it? It is not for us to suggest plans 
of work for the College, but in face of 
the fact that the players, especially in 
Scotland, are more and more coming to 
the front, that Sol-fa does nothing for 
these men, that even its taint in a 
player often brings professional depre- 
ciation—in face of these things it is 
surely worthy of consideration whether 
or not the College scheme should be 
enlarged. There is nothing antagonistic 
in the two notations to hinder their 
being taught side by side; and indeed 
if the letter-notation be taken first 
much help will be obtained in mastering 
the staff for vocal purposes. We are 
not so sure that the same holds true of 
the notations when used by the instru- 
mentalist. We have never heard of a 
player who, being a Sol-faist first and 
having gone on to the study of the staff, 
had become a first-rate executant. One 
who has once learned Mr. Curwen’s 
secret of key-relationship, so valuable 
to the vocalist, can never forget it ; and 
in the case of the player—to whom this 
secret, unless for transposition, is not 
so important—he finds himself, some- 
times much to his annoyance and 
generally against his will, mentally 
Sol-faing the staff even in the most 
intricate compositions. There is thus 
continually going on a confused process 
of reading, partly by syllable, partly by 
absolute pitch-note, which, in all but 
the simplest music is irksome and detri- 
mental to the player. We have known 
Sol-faists accompany oratorio recitatives 
with irritating indecision solely because, 
instead of reading the chords as a staff- 
notationist would read them, they wor- 
ried themselves with the attempt to 
turn these chords into their Sol-fa 
equivalents—a by no means easy task 
in cases of doubtful tonality. 

These arguments are, of course, 
directed partly against the Tonic Sol-fa 
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notation as a notation of the keyboard. 
But in truth the Sol-faists do not urge 
that their notation should be adopted 
by the player. The President of the 
College said in a recent lecture :—* I do 
not myself consider that we have yet 
had enough experience of the use of 
our notation for instruments to justify 
us in speaking as strongly of its 
superiority in this as we do of its 
superiority in the vocal department.” 
The point is perhaps directly of no great 
importance. The minority only learn to 
play, nearly every one wants to learn 
to sing, and, as Dr. Hullah used to re- 
mark, all musical education, whether 
of players or singers, should begin with 
singing. Still, nothing will hinder Sol- 
faists from adapting their notation to 
any instrument within their reach ; and 
it is a fact that at the present moment 
there are hundreds of players, especially 
of the harmonium and organ, using it. 
[t is also employed to some extent by 
brass bands and for the violin. One 
advantage is claimed for it, namely that 
it facilitates the transposition of the 
music by the player into any key. Of 
course in accompanying voices, this is 
frequently an advantage ; but it is just 
as frequently a disadvantage in leading 
amateur players to shirk the more dif- 
ficult keys. We have in our mind a 
Sol-faist who never by any chance plays 
in E or A flat ; if tunes are marked for 
these keys they are calmly played in F 
or G! Of course this is no fault of the 
notation, except so far as it is a temp- 
tation to laziness on the part of the 
player. There will always be two 
things to militate against any large em- 
ployment of Sol-fa by instrumentalists. 
These are, first, the lack of professional 
teachers—that is Sol-fa teachers of key- 
board instruments—and, second, the 
want of a literature of instrumental 
music in the letter-notation. When 
the writer of this paper some years ago 
left a small town where he was profes- 
sionally engaged, three Sol-fa instru- 
mental pupils had to give up their 
studies because the writer’s successor 
knew nothing of the letter-notation. 
Such cases are by no means uncommon, 
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and they will multiply as time goes on. 
Already a good deal of instrumental 
music has been translated, but it is 
mostly outside the great classics of the 
art ; and there has been so much to do 
in the way of translation for the singer 
that the player has received only second- 
ary and often very feeble-hearted con- 
sideration. The want of Sol-fa organists 
has been deplored by those who believe 
they would make the best choir-trainers. 
But what is the use of crying for Sol-fa 
organists while as yet not one of Bach’s 
great fugues exists outside the staff 
notation? The real trouble is to 
get players who have been trained 
at the old institutions to learn as 
much of Sol-fa as will enable them 
to turn it to advantage for vocal work. 
The position seems, on the whole, to 
be somewhat difficult—the position, 
that is to say, of reconciling the func- 
tions of the instrumentalist with the 
functions of the vocal teacher ; and we 
do not see that it can be improved on 
the side of Sol-fa in any other way than 
by widening the scope of study at the 
College as already suggested. The 
great consideration in the meantime is 
perhaps the pecuniary one ; but there 
is no apparent reason why an institu- 
tion based on Sol-fa methods should not 
flourish and pay its way as well as one 
conducted on the ordinary system. 
We plead for musical cosmopolitanism 
in the interests of the teachers. 

The system of certificates inaugurat- 
ed by the College has done much to 
give the labours of the Sol-faists a 
permanent value. These certificates 
are of many grades, and in all branches 
of musical study which may be said to 
bear on vocal work. During the year 
ending March, 1890, the College issued 
24,415 certificates, and the number is 
always on the increase. In the course 
of last year, schemes for the revision 
of the examinations have been under 
consideration at head-quarters, but 
no official announcement has yet 
been made on the subject. One 
great objection to the present sys- 
tem is, in our opinion, that teachers 
are allowed to examine their own 
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pupils. We say “allowed,” but in 
most cases if his pupils are to be ex- 
amined at all the teacher has no option 
in the matter. It may be—it un- 
doubtedly is—the case that a pupil will 
show less nervousness under examina- 
tion by his own instructor than by a 
stranger ; but it is also the case that 
a teacher may be too lenient with 
those whom he has taught, and permit 
them to pass when a stranger would 
not. We make no charge of want of 
integrity against the teachers. They 
are for the most part honourable men ; 
but human nature is human nature 
even in musical examinations, and we 
think the College would do well to 
arrange for some other method of 
working the certificates than that at 
present in use. 

The great success of the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation in producing such results as 
we have seen with so little effort and 
by means so simple, naturally leads to 
the inquiry—What are its special 
advantages as a notation compared 


with the ordinary mode of writing 
music ? The answer is found partly in 
Mr. Curwen’s motto—‘“ Easy, Cheap 


and True.” The staff-notation is not 
easy, it is not cheap, and the Sol-faists 
maintain that as a vocal factor it is 
not true. The great point in favour 
of the letter-notation is that, whereas 
the staff requires the mastery of a 
whole system of scales with their com- 
plications of clefs and sharps and flats, 
the former knows of only one scale ; 
and the seven sounds of this scale are 
so plainly evident alike to eye and ear, 
that the correct singing of intervals 
becomes a matter of comparative ease. 
In the staff-system, as even Sir John 
Stainer, the Oxford Professor of Music, 
has admitted, intervals become stumb- 
ling blocks to singers because their 
exact size—major or minor, perfect or 
imperfect—depends not only upon a 
vivid remembrance of the scale of the 
original key-signature, but upon the 
counter orders issued by accidentals, 
which may at any moment themselves 
be countermanded by signs brought 
No. 375.—voL. LX1II. 
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from the signature for the purpose. In 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
the first impulse of a singer is, when a 
vocal part is placed before him, to con- 
sider the relations of the sounds to the 
key-scale and to each other. The old 
notation does not enable him to do this 
with any facility ; the letter-notation, 
on the other hand, tells him, without 
any process of reasoning whatever, what 
note to begin on and what intervals 
to sing after he has begun. The staff, 
in absurdly treating the key of C as 
the “ natural” key and all other keys 
as departures from that, is essentially 
defective for singers. To the singer 
one key is the same as another, Of 
course with the player the case is 
different, but the singer and the player 
are quite distinct, and what is easy to 
the one may become extremely difficult 
to the other. To note another point, 
its showing a change of key always 
when such a change occurs is a 
strong recommendation in favour of 
Tonic Sol-fa. When carefully writ- 
ten in the letter-notation all the 
worst difficulties of shifting tonality 
exhibited by the staff are found to 
have vanished, and the singer's 
easy power of reading at sight 
is at once immeasurably increased. 
This power of reading at sight which 
the letter-notation gives to the vocalist 
has been proved again and again in 
the most practical way. It is quite a 
common thing to see a choir of some 
thousands of members singing in public 
an anthem or part-song which they 
have never seen until just before 
attacking it. 

Nothing but the complicated repul- 
siveness of the staff-notation can ac- 
count for its non-success in making 
readers of music to the same extent as 
this. Any one, even a child, with a 
moderately good ear, can be taught to 
sing at sight as easily as to read 
at sight; but this cannot be done 
except after immense labour with the 
notation of the staff, either as it stands 
or with the modifications and accre- 
tions that have been tried in various 
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quarters. Some years ago the School- 
Board children of Dundee and Aber- 
deen electrified musical Scotland by 
their performances of the soprano and 
contralto parts—solo as well as chorus 
—of The Messiah. It is not neces- 
sary to ask whether such a feat could 
be accomplished by the staff. It would 
simply be impossible—or, at any rate, 
it would only be possible after the 
children had been prepared for the 
staff by a separate and introductory 
notation. And this leads us to remark 
that there has never been any serious 
intention on the part of Sol-faists to 
supplant the staff. “The latter,” says 
Mr. Curwen, truly, “is the heritage of 
centuries and is never likely to be 
changed, even in a small degree. It is 
fixed by custom, and the enormous 
mass of printed music in it acts asa 
vis inertie which repels all attempts at 
reform.” The Sol-fa pupil is therefore 
really being prepared for the difficulties 
of the staff by a system which success- 
fully graduates and methodises these 
difficulties. It has been shown over 
and over again that the only way of 
thoroughly mastering the staff is by 
the application of Sol-fa principles ; 
and it is but simple truth to say that 
Mr. Curwen’s teachers are every year 
turning out readers of the ordinary 
musical notation by the thousand. 
Their pupils are constantly crowding 
into the ranks of the orthodox musical 
societies ; and the conductors of these 
societies bear ready witness that 
Tonic Sol-faists make better readers of 
the ordinary notation than pupils 
trained on any other plan. Most of 
the College certificates have an optional 
staff test, and the statistics show that 
two-thirds of the best students regu- 
larly pass this test. “If the people 
who deride us would only believe it,” 
says Mr. Curwen, “we are making 
more readers of the old notation than 
the teachers of all other systems put 
together !’’ From our own experience 
we can testify that this is actually the 
case. 

The opinions now held regarding 
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Tonic Sol-fa by distinguished musicians 
and scientists of the older faith are in 
the main favourable. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable feeling 
of prejudice—for it is nothing else— 
among the musical rank and file, 
those whom the Sol-faists consider the 
half-educated professionals and ama- 
teurs. The fact that the movement is 
carried on by means of a new musical 
alphabet is the headand front of offence 
in these quarters; give up this, and 
the followers of Mr. Curwen are as- 
sured that they will be received with 
open arms into the orthodox com- 
munion. In their view, however, to 
abandon the letter-notation would be 
to destroy the usefulness of the system. 
“Our notation is the source of our 
success, the inspiration of every true 
Tonic Sol-fa teacher ”’—this has always 
been and is likely to be the reply given 
to those who would win the Sol-faists 
back to the old way. The teachers of 
the system have always calculated on 
ridicule and even on abuse, but the 
persecution with which they have met 
seems only to have served to keep their 
spirits up and to heighten their enthu- 
siasm for the cause. The fight is toa 
great extent over now, for it is impos- 
sible to resist the evidence of good 
work accomplished ; but there is still 
too much affected depreciation of the 
labours of the new notation teachers. 
The teachers can themselves meet this 
depreciation by asserting their place in 
the musical education of the country, 
and by reminding the public that but 
for the foundation they lay the higher 
departments of work would not receive 
support. But even this defence should 
be uncalled for. The professional who 
sits at home, and in his warm room re- 
ceives perhaps a solitary pupil, has no 
right to despise the humble teacher 
who may be travelling many miles 
of desolate country in a_ stormy 
winter’s night in order to give the 
power of reading music not to one 
but to many pupils. “ He is only a 
Sol-faist,” is but too often remarked 
of men who are doing noble work 
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for the cause of music among the 
masses. 

During the present year it is in- 
tended to celebrate the jubilee of the 
birth of this great movement of Tonic 
Sol-fa, and plans are now being dis- 
cussed and arrangements made for 
demonstrations and meetings. It is 


expected that many gatherings will be 
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held throughout the kingdom as well 
as those proposed to be held in London. 
The jubilee will thus bea truly national 
event, appealing to all who are in- 
terested in music, arousing the en- 
thusiasm of musical reformers, and ex- 
tending the work of Sol-fa in each 
district. 
J. Curnpert Happen. 








THE SHAM FIGHT AT RUDDIFORD. 


I, 


EVIDENTLY something unusual was 
toward in Ruddiford. In the early 
evening a Portent had appeared, in 
the shape of a man with a bugle. 

This bugler stationed himself at one 
end of the long street which contained 
nearly the whole town, and blew a 
blast that made the ears of every one 
in the place to tingle again. He was a 
stout man, this bugler, in scarlet uni- 
form, and must have been proud of his 
vocation, or he would scarcely have 
considered it necessary to blow again, 
even louder than before, after he had 
moved on barely a hundred yards. It 
really seemed wrong of him to disturb 
the still June air in this fashion, and 


the startled swallows skimming to and 
fro quickened their flight, not know- 


ing what to make of it. But he did 
not notice this, and went on raising the 
clamorous call again and again, as he 
made his way slowly down the street. 
The little boys flocked round him like 
flies, and followed his steps with patter- 
ing feet; and whenever he stopped 
they gathered apart in an anxious 
group, and watched the bugle go to 
his lips with such intensity of interest 
that every little brow was rumpled 
and every little mouth puffed out in 
sympathy. 

At last the bugler reached the 
further end of the street, and was 
heard no more. But his passing had 
completely broken up the placid calm 
which had brooded over the town all 
day. The long street burst at once 
into fitful activity, and everywhere 
clean-aproned men and boys were pop- 
ping in and out of the shops, with 
thump and clatter, putting up the heavy 
wooden shutters. Then the men and 
boys disappeared, and for a space the 
glowing sun, sauntering along the 


western horizon as his fashion is in 
June, glanced the whole length of the 
desolate street without being able to 
strike a single shadow. 

But the desolation was only moment- 
ary, the stillness that of a pot just 
before it comes a-boil. Extraordinary 
figures suddenly appeared in every 
quarter—figures in military attire and 
yet most ludicrously unmilitary in 
aspect ; and every such figure was the 
centre of a cluster. All down the 
street the scarlet coats blazed in the 
sun, and they and their soberer satel- 
lites flowed steadily in one direction. 

Finally they became concentrated 
in an open space under the shadow of 
the old church tower, and there, jostled 
by a crowd of onlookers, they arranged 
themselves in two uneven ranks, and 
stood forth the X. Company of the 
Fifth Cornshire Rifle Volunteers. 

They were as jovial and good-natured 
a set of men, these volunteers, and as 
undisciplined, as you could have picked 
up anywhere. They were just a pack 
of lads brimful of fun and mischief, 
even though some of them were mature 
in years. Healthy eyes twinkled out 
as merrily from above bushy grizzled 
beards as from over the smoothest 
chin, and there was not a sad heart in 
the lot. They were all friends and 
neighbours—not more than three score 
of them altogether unless you counted 
the band—and were animated by a 
single desire, which was, to have as 
jolly a time of it as possible. 

The band itself formed a separate 
cluster in which the musicians stood, 
hugging their ponderous instruments 
as though they loved them. Since 
every true Ruddifordian takes a healthy 
delight in noise, this band was extreme- 
ly popular, and was disproportionately 
strong. It numbered five-and-twenty 
pairs of vigorous lungs, beside the 
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drummer, and would have been still 
larger if the men could have had their 
choice. It was quite a local institution, 
and did duty at every’ club-feast and 
agricultural show for miles around. 

The captain of this array was the 
great gentleman who owned the big 
brewery behind the church. Full of 
importance he strutted to and fro 
in front of his men whenever the 
crowd would let him, but found the 
labour of sustaining, among his other 
military embellishments, a large eye- 
glass under his left eyebrow too severe 
to allow him much time for anything 
else. It is very doubtful whether he 
could see anything through it, and his 
men, having discovered this, made fun 
of him to his face. He was indeed by 
no means popular with them, though of 
course quite unconscious of the fact. 
His lieutenant, the young miller, 
was on the other hand a general 
favourite ; but then he was hail-fellow- 
well-met with every member of the 
corps, and they called him by his 
Christian name and exchanged “ chaff ” 
with him as he moved about among 
them. As for the drill-sergeant, he 
was an easy-going Irishman, and had 
given up all hope of the Fifth Corn- 
shire long ago. 

From the general enthusiasm it was 
evident that this muster was no ordin- 
ary affair, no mere drilling practice 
such as the Ruddifordian volunteers 
loved to shirk, wherein after no end of 
tedious marching and counter-marching 
their rifles were brought to the “ pre- 
sent ” with empty barrels, and nothing 
louder than a tantalizing click followed 
the word “Fire.” No! This time it 
was cartridge they were to have, and 
plenty of it ; and the business on hand 
was a real sham-fight, such as only 
happened once in a time, and, when it 
did, was reckoned by every one in 
Ruddiford as good as any circus. No 
wonder therefore that every one was 
elated. 

First the men were to march the 
whole length of the town, a very grati- 
fying arrangement both for themselves 
and their families, and then out into 
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the country for two miles until they 
came to the wide pasture half-way 
between Ruddiford and Ditchfallow, 
where the Ditchfallow corps would 
meet them and they would proceed to 
annihilate each other with blank 
cartridge. 

Their exuberant spirits at this pros- 
pect revealed itself even on the roll-call 
and the facetious ones responded to 
their names with “ Here!” “There !”’ 
“ Yonder !” “Gone to bed!” and such 
like witticisms, given it is true, in a 
tone intended to reach only to the ears 
of their comrades. Then some pre- 
liminary evolutions were attempted, 
but the press of spectators brought all 
to confusion. So the signal was given 
for which the band had been impa- 
tiently waiting. — Thud—thud—thud 
went the drum, and then, with a 
sudden blare that astonished even the 
cows and set the horses galloping wildly 
in every field for miles around, the 
band struck up. Off went the musicians 
down the long Main Street, and the rest 
of the corps muddled itself somehow or 
other into fours and followed. 


II. 


In its idle moments Ruddiford fre- 
quently speculated upon the past 
history of one of its inhabitants. This 
was natural, because he was the only 
man in the town whose career had not 
been watched from the beginning. He 
had not started at the beginning like 
the rest,—he had come to them with 
his career accomplished. 

It was always reported in Ruddiford 
that Mr. Cayton had come to live there 
because of the healthiness of the air 
and the cheerfulness of the company ; 
but the clever ones, whose eyes saw 
deeper into the millstone, whispered 
mysteriously that it suited a certain 
noble family very well to bury alive its 
stricken member in this quiet out-of- 
the-way place. Perhaps it did, —any 
how the poor weary-faced, wandering- 
eyed invalid had drifted hither with 
his solitary attendant some years be- 
fore, and was here still. The attendant, 
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a morose, coarse-featured man, was by 
no means easy to approach, and though 
in the early days of his arrival Ruddi- 
ford had plied him with its wonted 
liquorish hospitality on every available 
oceasion, he remained obdurate and 
uncommunicative. This made Ruddi- 
ford look upon him as something of a 
swindler, and it thereafter held aloof 
from him. 

Mr. Cayton and his servant lodged 
in a pleasant house standing back 
from the road in one of the side-lanes 
of the town, and there almost any 
day when it was fine, the tall thin 
melancholy figure of the former might 
be seen straying aimlessly backwards 
and forwards along the garden paths, 
and generally the square-set  short- 
necked form of the latter was not far 
behind. Gradually the calm and fresh- 
ness of the country had called back in 
some degree the bodily powers of the 
invalid, but you had but to look into 
his restless gray eyes to see that some- 
thing had gone which was past recall. 

When Ruddiford had had time to 
get thoroughly accustomed to these 
figures and to regard them as really 
belonging to itself, it became quite 
proud of them and made them one of the 
stock subjects for discussion during 
the long winter evenings in the snug 
bar of the “George.” If a Ditchfal- 
lovian was present he was often twitted 
on the absence of any such attraction 
in his own town. Even the little boys 
were interested ; as they went to school 
they used often to press their little 
noses between the pailings and watch 
the silent figure for a time, and then 
shout out “ Au’d Softie” and run away 
as fast as their legs would carry them, 
boasting all day after of their boldness. 

The years passed, and still the tall 
form moved aimlessly along the garden 
paths, tapping the flowers occasionally 
with his light cane. Time had been 
for him,—but was no more. He was 
there as usual, on this very June night, 
when not a soul in Ruddiford but had 
hurried away either to watch the volun- 
teers or to join them—he alone un- 
conscious and undisturbed. 
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But hark ! what march is that they 
are playing? Surely——. Mr. Cayton 
has lifted his head and is listening 
attentively. As he listens faint gleams 
of expression play across the blankness 
of his countenance. He leans forward 
for a moment, and then moves slowly 
and deliberately towards the gate. 
Reaching it, he looks furtively around 
him, but for once the watchful eyes he 
dreads are not upon him. He opens 
the gate, and steps boldly into a world 
unvisited for years. 


III. 


People came from far enough to 
Ruddiford for its trout-fishing, and 
whenever they came they always put 
up at the “George.” The wonderful 
reputation which the house had gained 
was another stock subject with the 
topers in the bar. The windows of the 
coffee-room looked out on Main Street, 
and an elderly gentleman, who had 
been fishing all day, was sitting at the 
table there busy with a substantial 
meal, when the uproar began at the end 
of the street. 

He stopped eating to ask the waiter 
“what the deuce was the matter.” 
“Tt’s our Rifles, sir,” said the waiter. 
“There’s going to be a sham fight to- 
night, sir, and a good deal of shooting, 
and, if you please, if there’s nothing 
else you think you'll want I should 
very much like to go, sir ;” and then, 
as if afraid of a possible veto, he rushed 
up stairs forthwith to change his coat, 
reappearing a moment later, ludicrously 
altered in appearance. “Sure there’s 
nothing you'll want, sir very fine 
band, sir,’”’ and then he vanished for 
good, 

Evidently the gentleman did not 
relish this disturbance ; his eyes dilated 
and he snorted a little as he got up, 
and strode to the window. In doing so 
he betrayed his military training. He 
was in fact a retired officer of the 
‘“ Regulars,” and the scorn depicted on 
his face as he watched the procession 
pass the window was terrible to behold. 
“Fools! asses! idiots!” he snorted. 
“Wasting good time and good money 
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in child’s play! Not the making of a 
soldier among ’em! Bah!” and he 
banged down the window to shut out 
the noise, and drank three glasses of 
wine in rapid succession to soothe his 
ruffled feelings. 

No one could deny it ; it was a try- 
ing sight. Such a crew! First the 
band puffing out blasts of sound like 
the spasms of a locomotive, preceded 
and surrounded by their friends and 
admirers; and the drummer who 
wielded the drumstick with one hand 
and the cymbals with the other, and 
could scarcely get elbow-room for the 
children on either side of him. Then 
the company, all at sixes and sevens, 
with their rifles sloped at all angles, 
bumping and jostling each other as 
they turned about to shout their 
greetings to friends on the side-walks. 
Gaily they all stamped along, careless 
of orders. The little boys dared each 
other to rush across the ranks, and 
the men good-naturedly gave way 
to let them do so. Relations and 
families, “by tens and dozens” like 
the Hamelin rats, hastened along be- 
side them and kept upa running fire 
of conversation and comment. “ Hi! 
there’s me bruther Bill!” yelled one 
urchin. “Tom! let me see d’ buckle a 
rubbed bright for tha,” cried another. 
“John, leak at thee bairns!” sang 
out a stout matron in the midst of a 
circle. In vain the little lieutenant 
pleaded, and expostulated,—they only 
laughed and told him to take it easy 
—they were all right. 

At last even the captain began to 
forget his eye-glass and to feel that he 
was not getting quite so much credit 
from the display as he ought, and as 
the bare suspicion of such a thing dis- 
turbed him, he determined to turn up 
out of Main Street and into the country 
lanes at once. ‘“ Left-wheel,” he 
shouted ; but not they! They always 
had gone the length of Main Street, 
and were not going to be balked in 
that way. “ Left-wheel!”’ reiterated 
the little lieutenant. “Oh, I say, 
there, do left-wheel ; down Cowpas- 
ture Lane, you know!” They pro- 
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fessed not to hear and went rollicking 
forward. 

But the worst was to come! Sud- 
denly amid all this tumult a well-known 
figure was seen hastening down the 
lane directly towards them, and in a 
moment Mr. Cayton had pushed his 
way through the throng, and ranged 
alongside the marching column, falling 
easily into step as he did so and bring- 
ing his cane to his shoulder as though 
it were a sabre. 

His appearance in this fashion 
caused roars of laughter. The little 
boys jumped with delight : “ Le-ak at 
Aud Softie playing soulger ! Hi, Softie, 
Ready! Present! Fire!” But he was 
oblivious and looked straight ahead, 
his thin face glowing with awakened 
life. Of course he became the centre of 
attraction ; every manin the company 
wanted to see him, and in their effort 
destroyed the last semblance of rank. 
The musicians wondered what was 
happening behind and must needs turn 
about sharply to find out; and thus 
the trombone clashed up suddenly 
against the bassoon, and the bassoon- 
man’s brass was thrown from his lips 
in the middle of a note, while the 
trombone-player had three or four 
inches of his mouth-piece jammed into 
his mouth to the imminent danger of 
his teeth, a little incident which was 
fairly too much for the rest of the 
players. Their effort to smother their 
laughter only brought forth the drollest 
sounds from their instruments, and in- 
creased the general hilarity. Their 
leader held out longest, but had to 
give in after a most wonderful squeaky 
quaver from his cornet, and then the 
whole burden of the day fell upon the 
drum. Happily the drummer was a 
tower of strength, and proud of his 
advantage thumped away steadily, all 
the time laughing louder than any of 
them. 

The captain bit his lips and dropped 
his eye-glass, but dared do nothing for 
fear of making himself look ridiculous. 
The little lieutenant, however, ran for- 
ward and touched the new recruit on 
the arm. “Mr. Cayton,” he said gently, 
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‘will you please walk on the path?” 
But Mr. Cayton neither saw nor 
heard him; he saw only something 
that had happened long ago, and 
marched along with head erect in an 
ecstasy, while the young officer fell 
back abashed and discomtited. 

So on they went, and gradually the 
laughter died away, and the band took 
up its strain again, and somehow the 
corps began to feel that after all the 
joke was going against them. They 
glanced uneasily at the bearing of their 
strange comrade, and were not satisfied 
with themselves. The man who stood 
next him grew bashful and self-con- 
scious under the scrutiny his neighbour 
attracted, and doubted whether a com- 
parison between them would be favour- 
able to himself. So he straightened 
himself and held up his head in a 
desperate effort to look unconcerned. 
His example infected his right-hand 
neighbour, who in turn had to abandon 
his slouching, and, through him, the 
whole rank. The next rank noticed 
this, and was forced in self-defence to 
mend its own attitude; and so with 
the next, and next. Thus not many 
minutes had passed before the aspect 
of the whole column was changed. 

It emerged from the further end of 
the street so altered in every way that 
it might reasonably have had doubts 
as to its own identity. 


IV. 

Though the tield on which the sham- 
tight was to be held was spacious, and 
had much to recommend it, there 
were certain drawbacks. The turf was 
short and pleasant to tread, but the 
surface had many inequalities, and on 
one side the ground dipped away steeply 
towards a little valley wherein ran a 
shallow stream. The steep slopes might 
indeed be avoided, but there were 
other things which it was far more 
difficult to avoid, and these were the 
cows. It was a famous place for cows, 
and these cows stuck to their acres like 
lrishmen, and were just as difficult to 
eject. It was really remarkable how 


obdurate and unreasonable they be- 
came when the red-coated detachment 
arrived to drive them out of the way. 
Had these men approached in their 
every-day clothes, there was not a cow 
in the herd but would have gone on 
calmly grazing while they had stood 
round it, and punched its ribs and 
pulled its skin, and learnedly discussed 
its condition. But directly the same 
men appeared in uniform the peace of 
every animal’s mind was broken; up 
went every tail, and to and fro they 
galloped from fence to fence in a state 
of imbecile stupidity. 

Many and many a time just when 
the squads had been carefully and 
laboriously prepared for cavalry, the 
formation had been broken all to pieces 
in a moment by the stampeding of a 
fractious brute of a cow. This was 
one of the chief horrors of war at 
Ruddiford. The irrepressibility of the 
small boys who persisted in getting in 
front of the firing line and feigning 
to be shot was another. 

A policeman guarded the gate of 
this field, and, as the men of Ruddi- 
ford marched through, he did his best, 
with moderate success, to prevent the 
entrance of the camp-followers. 

The Ditchfallow corps was already 
busy with its manceeuvres at the further 
end of the long pasture, and the bands- 
men of both armies were detached to 
clear off the obnoxious animals from 
the intervening space, so as to leave 
room for the combat. 

Meanwhile the men made their pre- 
liminary marches and countermarches, 
and arrayed themselves in line and in 
column, and in all sorts of fashions, 
with such an unusual approach to pre- 
cision that the amazed lieutenant could 
scarcely believe his eyes. And the poor 
gentleman in black accompanied them 
in all their movements. The captain 
indeed strongly resented his presence, 
but did not know what to do. He 
had already gone so far as to declare 
in pompous tones that the public were 
not to be allowed within the gates. 
But Mr. Cayton showed no compre- 
hension, and the men only grinned 
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at their captain’s evident discom- 
fiture. 

Then the real business of the evening 
began. The two armies stood facing 
each other in line at short range, and 
opened hostilities by a simultaneous 
volley that should have doomed them 
forthwith to the fate of the cats of 
Kilkenny. For some minutes volley 
followed volley in rapid succession, till 
the Ditchfallow men began, according 
to the programme, to retire slowly to 
the shelter of a bank which marked 
the line of an old fence. Thereupon 
the Ruddifordians advanced in skir- 
mishing order, individually firing away 
the rest of their cartridges as fast as 
they could, while the spectators who 
lined the fences bordering the road 
shouted with delight. As for Mr. 
Cayton the rattle of the rifles had 
completed what the march-music had 
begun, and he stood forth once more 
& man among men. 

When the Ruddiford men had fired 
their last cartridge the order was given 
to fall back, and close ranks prepara- 
tory to the charge. It was their in- 
variable custom to get as far back 
as possible before commencing that 
glorious movement. 

The sun had set, and the long 
twilight was already fading as they 
drew up flushed and excited for the 
grand finale. Mr. Cayton was moving 
restlessly backward and forward just 
behind the fighting line evidently under 
strong tension. 

The men were waiting only the 
word to dash straight forward after 
their accustomed fashion, and the 
mouths of several were already wide 
open impatient to give the regulation 
yell, when they were electrified by a 
sharp command “ Shoulder arms! Fours 
—left! Slope arms! Quick—march !” 
and Major Cayton had resumed com- 
mand. For a moment there was ter- 
rible disorder. Half the men by force 
of habit and expectancy had started 
off straight forward, but the other 
half, including all the younger mem- 
bers, managed to master the impulse, 
and in one fashion or another obeyed 
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the command. Only a few of the 
nimblest wits grasped whence it had 
come, and they were delighted at the 
splendid chance afforded of bothering 
their captain. 

“ Double!” again rang out the order, 
and away went the obedient ones with- 
out exactly knowing where. “ Right 
wheel!” and they are down in the 
hollow, quite out of sight of those who 
are left behind, and doubling merrily 
along up the valley. A boundary fence 
lies right in front of them, but it is of 
no great height, and they charge slap 
across it and into the next field. Posi- 
tively glorious this—ever so much 
better than the old-fashioned way ! 
The field they are in belongs to a de- 
termined enemy of the force, a terrible 
old curmudgeon who is ever on the 
look out for trespassers, and growls 
if the townsfolk do but peep over his 
fences. And sure enough there he is 
with his riding-whip ready, right in 
front of them. He is fairly gasping 
with amazement at this horrible viola- 
tion of his property rights. “ What— 
what—what in the name of——” but 
before he can get any further they have 
pushed and jostled him out of their 
way so impetuously that he finds him- 
self seated on the sod, gazing blankly 
after them. ‘You rascals—villains- 
scoundrels! Assault and battery—as- 
sault and battery !—battery! Hi— 
Police !—suffer for it every man-jack 
of you—you shall—you shall! Hi, 
Police, Police !’’ And he added some 
words in his passion, quite forgetting 
he was a churchwarden, that pained 
the good parson deeply when they 
were duly reported to him next day. 

Splendid! Victory and exercise 
glow in every cheek and _ brighten 
every eye, and close behind them, 
cheering them on, is the Soldier with 
his cane. Higher up the field they 
dash across the fence again, and all at 
once see exultantly what is expected 
of them. Though still hidden, they 
are close to the enemy now, and are 
preparing a surprise. At the word 
they close ranks as they run with 
the steadiness of veterans, and their 
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tingling ears are filled with a voice 
which says, “ Boys, your work is in 
front of you and mind you do it! 
Charge!” The magic of those tones 
is not lost then ; the men’s faces grow 
tierce and terrible as they listen, just 
as they always did in old times. They 
shout wildly back to him—verily there 
is not a sane man among them ! 

Come out here, you blind old critic 
who sits drinking wine at the “George,” 
and say what you think of these men 
now. 

The Ditchfallow corps got a fright 
that evening it never recovered from ; 
its members resigned by wholesale 
afterwards. They had been mystified 
from the first, but stuck faithfully to 
their part of the programme. They 
had just blazed away their last cart- 
ridge at the place where their oppon- 
ents ought to have been, when all at 
once a great shout arose close behind 
them, and they turned to see those 
madmen scampering over the bank, 
making straight for them. For an 
instant they huddled together with 
some vague idea of defence. But 
when they saw in the twilight the 
set teeth and gleaming eyes behind 
the oncoming bayonets, and heard an 
awful voice call out ‘Steady now! 
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Each of you pick your man and aim for 
the throat or lower part of the chest,”’ 
—is it to be wondered that a terrible 
panic seized them and that they 
turned and fled in all directions? 
Some of them shouted for help and 
some for the police—at least, so the 
Ruddiford men afterwards declared. 

And just then, in the moment of 
his triumph, a hard hand gripped 
the Soldier’s arm, and a_ coarse 
voice said, “Come, sir, you've had 
enough of this fooling for one day! 
Just you come home with me, will 
you!” and cruel eyes looked savagely 
into his, and of a sudden the glow and 
life went out of his face as when a 
flame is quenched, and Mr. Cayton 
sighed a weary, heart-broken sigh and 
suffered himself to be led away like a 
little child. 

As for the fighting men of Ruddiford, 
their leader gone they looked foolishly 
at each other for a minute or two and 
then dispersing slunk away separately, 
trusting to reach home unobserved 
under cover of the dusk. There was 
something strange about that night 
which they could never understand. 


GeEorGE FLAMBRO. 





A HUNT FOR A HEAD. 


A DACOIT STORY. 


I wap been in the Burmah police 
for only a few months when the 
annexation of the Upper Province 
thrilled every Government servant 
with hopes of speedy promotion. At 
that time I was discharging the 
humble duties of European Head 
Constable in Maulmain, the chief 
town of the Commissionership of Ten- 
asserim. The life was not exciting. 
The Deputy Commissioner was a firm 
and energetic officer, under whose rule 
the huge mixed population of Burmese, 
Chinese, Shans, and Indian natives 
was quiet and orderly. My principal 
occupation was to parade the streets 
keeping my native subordinates awake ; 
for the Burman possesses the dog-like 


faculty of going to sleep anywhere and 
at any hour in ordinarily favourable 


circumstances, and is _ particularly 
prone to indulge in a siesta when on 
duty during the scorching quietude of 
an Eastern noon. I was necessarily 
brought much in contact with the 
people, and had taken full advantage 
of the opportunities thus given me to 
learn the language. Hence, when the 
requirements of the new territory 
created a drain on the resources of 
Lower Burmah my hopes of promotion 
were fulfilled, and I was appointed to 
an Inspectorship. 

The first result of my step in rank 
was my transfer to Thatone, the head- 
quarters of the district of that name, 
some eighty miles up river. I went 
there in December, one of the few 
pleasant months of the year in Bur- 
mah, and one of the busiest for agri- 
culturists. The low-lying plains which 
surround the little town of Thatone 
were a shining yellow sea of ripe 
paddy, which was beginning to fall 
beneath the sickle. The people were 
hard at work reaping and threshing 


their crops, and making ready the 
boats which would transport them to 
the Maulmain market. The district 
was entirely free from dacoity and 
serious crime, and for a little while 
after I took up my new appointment 
I had not much to do beyond the daily 
routine work of my office. 

But the European residents of the 
station—all officials—were well aware 
that this desirable state of affairs could 
not last,and that thedisturbances which 
followed the annexation would soon 
bear fruit in the Lower Province. We 
knew that the rebels of Upper Burmah 
would ere long be among us as Dacoits 
and made our preparations accordingly; 
nor were we kept waiting very long. 

The first we in Thatone heard of the 
Dacoit advance, was that a village, 
whose name I have forgotten, had been 
burnt to ashes and several of the in- 
habitants slaughtered. The place was 
a long distance beyond the boundaries 
of the Thatone district, and therefore 
outside its authorities’ jurisdiction ; so 
the police there were only cautioned 
to hold themselves ready for action at 
immediate notice and await the course 
of events. For a week or two we 
heard nothing further; then came 
more news of the same kind ; another 
village, larger and more important 
than the last, and thirty miles nearer 
us, had been given to the flames by 
the same gang. To make matters 
worse, this second village had con- 
tained a police-station, and the Bur- 
mese constables, taken by surprise, 
had purchased their lives by surren- 
dering their Snider rifles and ammuni- 
tion. After this, dacoity followed 
dacoity in rapid succession. They 
were all the work of one large gang, 
and the fact that each outrage occurred 
nearer than the previous one marked 
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the steady advance of the Dacoits to- 
wards Thatone. At last they began 
operations in our neighbourhood, some 
five-and-thirty miles away, and the 
frequent arrival of refugees at the 
station established a regular panic. 

The gang was currently reported to 
be very large and well-armed, carry- 
ing the Peacock flag, which proved its 
origin in the Upper Province. We 
could not of course obtain any certain 
information as to its numbers, but, 
making due allowance for native ex- 
aggeration, we estimated the strength 
at from eighty toa hundred men. The 
band was under the leadership of Boh 
Nga Gway, whose name by this time 
was a household word all over that 
part of the country. Trade in the 
Thatone district was paralysed. The 
farmers dared not venture a mile from 
the town to collect their grain, and 
even had they done so, the Alay-shins (or 
boat-owners) would not have attempted 
to face the long voyage down the 
river. 

Our little force of Burman police 


had been augmented by a detachment 
of twenty Goorkhas armed with carbine 


and kookrie. These sturdy little hill- 
men are as courageous as the Burmese 
are cowardly ; and when I received in- 
structions to take thirty policemen and 
march against Boh Gway,it was with no 
small satisfaction I learned that half 
my force was to consist of Goorkhas. 

I have no intention of asking the 
reader to follow me step by step 
through the six weeks of barren pur- 
suit which was brought to a close by 
the incident I propose to describe. 
Day after day, and night after night, 
we forced our way through dense 
jungle and malarial swamp, ever upon 
the heels of an active foe who seemed 
always just beyond our reach. It was 
wearying and disheartening work. The 
necessity for moving rapidly obliged 
us to carry little in the shape of food 
and creature comforts, and we were 
almost wholly dependent on the sup- 
plies we could obtain from people who 
were not too much afraid of Boh 
Gway’s vengeance to sell to us. Per- 
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petual false alarms were breaking 
down even the hardy Goorkhas. 
These alarms were the most trying 
and exasperating feature of the whole 
business. Often aft»s a long day’s 
forced march, just as we had encamped 
in some deserted, and perhaps burned 
out village, a Burman, travel-stained 
and breathless with excitement and 
haste, would suddenly appear, and rouse 
us to renewed activity with news that 
Boh Gway was harrying a village only 
a mile or two distant. Boots would 
be pulled on, the half-cooked and 
much-needed food left to itself, and 
guided by the Burman we would go at 
the double for perhaps six or eight 
miles along some treacherous break- 
neck jungle track, stimulated to the 
utmost by the glare of flames in the 
night-sky ahead. Hunger forgotten, 
the Goorkhas, ever more eager to fight 
than eat even when _half-starving, 
would stumble along at a pace that 
often sorely taxed my feet to keep me 
in front of them. At last we would 
reach the spot to which we had been 
making our way, and there see noth- 
ing more unusual than a heap of burn- 
ing straw tended by a few stolid 
Karens. When questioned, these 
would tell us that yesterday or the 
day before, or it might be a week ago, 
the Dacoits had passed that way ; but 
where they might be now they knew no 
more than we did. Our Burman guide 
would be quite unable to understand 
it. He would confidentially explain 
that the Karens were lying through 
fear, for he had seen the Dacoits him- 
self only a few hours ago; at least his 
wife's brother had been told by a 
friend, whose son had seen them, that 
they were at this very spot. And then, 
wishing that I might cut a_ stout 
bamboo wherewith to inculcate the 
first principles of truth in that Bur- 
man’s bosom, I would dejectedly lead 
the way back to camp. 

I should be sorry to say how many 
times a false alarm sent us off on some 
such wild-goose chase as this. I was 
bound to act upon any information, no 
matter how slight, if I meant to catch 
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Boh Gway, and I need hardly say I 
had set my heart on effecting his cap- 
ture. Being a Government servant, 
the two thousand rupees reward which 
had been placed upon his head had no 
interest for me; but I felt tolerably 
certain that the officer who succeeded 
in ridding the country of so notorious a 
character would not be passed over 
when there was any promotion a-foot. 
And apart from this, I had seen so much 
of his handiwork in the shape of muti- 
lations and brutalities upon inoffensive 
villagers, that I should have had sincere 
pleasure in handing the ruffian over to 
justice. 

His continued success in committing 
depredations with impunity had been 
followed by the usual result—a steady 
increase in the number of his followers ; 
and he was growing more audacious 
every week. He had looted more police- 
stations, and was therefore better 
armed than ever; latterly, indeed, I 
had exercised considerable caution in 
selecting my nightly camps, for it was 
by no means improbable that the 
Dacoits might suddenly assume the 
offensive and endeavour to surprise us. 
I knew that Boh Gway must be ac- 
curately and regularly posted in the 
movements of my party, by his method 
of directing his own; and I had long 
made up my mind that unless we could 
manage to bring him to bay, we might 
continue this hopeless stern chase until 
the setting in of the monsoon. 

We were all growing heartily tired 
of hunting an enemy we never saw, 
when we got the first really fresh and 
trustworthy news of his whereabouts. 
I received the information in a most 
characteristic fashion, from no less a 
person than the Boh himself. 

In following up a report which ap- 
peared to be neither more nor less 
trustworthy than usual, we arrived one 
day at noon at a small cluster of huts, 
hardly to be dignified by the name of 
village. We found it deserted and 
silent, but there was nothing remark- 
able in that; and I led the men into 
the hamlet, hoping that as soon as the 
people discovered we were not the 


dreaded Dacoits, they would return 
from the jungle in which they had 
sought concealment on hearing our ap- 
proach, I shouted once or twice in 
English to reassure the men I supposed 
to be hiding near, but no answer was 
returned, and no one appeared; so 
I chose one of the houses at random, 
and went towards it intending to eat 
my breakfast under its shelter. It was 
an ordinary specimen of Burmese jungle- 
village architecture, standing on piles 
two feet high, and constructed of bam- 
boo matting and dhunny leaves. The 
front was open, as is customary in Bur- 
man houses, and when I stepped on to 
the low verandah I took in the whole 
interior at the first glance. But as I 
did so I stopped short, for straight in 
front of me I saw an object that made 
my blood run cold. 

Standing out in horrible distinctness 
against the pale yellow of the mat-wall 
against which it leaned, was the dusky 
body of an old Burmese woman in a 
sitting posture. It had been decapitat- 
ed, and the livid face, framed in blood- 
stained, dishevelled gray hair, was up- 
held in the lap by the stumps of the 
wrists. The filmy dead eyes looked 
straight into mine, and held them spell- 
bound. It was a sickening sight ; the 
feet and hands had been hacked off and 
were carefully disposed about the corpse, 
which was quite nude, and was more- 
over mutilated in a manner too hideous 
even to suggest. For a few minutes 
I stood unable to move. I guessed at 
once that this was Boh Gway’s work, 
and so soon I recovered full power of 
thought I realised that the brute had 
done it as a playful act of defiance. 
Calling my Burman _police-sergeant 
Moung Wah, I pointed the body out to 
him. With the murmur of “ Ahmay 
(mother)!” which is the Burman’s 
exclamation of surprise, he crept across 
the floor, and squatting beside the re- 
mains looked them over with quiet 
scrutiny. It takes a great deal to shock 
Burmese sensibilities. 

“Boh Gway has done this, your 
honour,” he said almost imme- 


diately. 
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I nodded assent for I could not trust 
myself to speak. 

‘She has been dead,—a few hours,” 
continued Moung Wah, examining the 
head closely. “Hé/” he exclaimed, 
snatching something from the mouth 
and leaping to his feet. “ Your honour ! 
a little letter !’’ He stepped to my side 
as he spoke and crouched on his heels 
to present a strip of palm-leaf, upon 
which was traced in blood a few words 
of Burmese to the following effect,— 
“ To the Ingalaik Palik Goung( English 
police-officer). I am at Payayhlah. 
Come and take me. Mah Pho Too will 
give you this.” This was Boh Gway’s 
message, and that was Mah Pho Too, 
his messenger. 

The poor old woman had doubtless 
remained in her hut when the appear- 
ance of the Dacoits bade her more 
active neighbours seek safety in flight ; 
either she had been too feeble to ac- 
company them or had trusted to her 
age to protect her. It was just pos- 
sible that the Dacoit chief had at- 
tempted to give her his message ver- 
bally, but finding her deficient in 
intelligence, had chosen this method of 
insuring that her lips should deliver 
it to me. 

“ Boh Gway and the Dacoits are at 
Payayhlah,” I said, handing the 
sergeant the palm-leaf. “ Do you know 
the place?” 

“ Payayhlah is a large village about 
four hours from here,” replied Moung 
Wah promptly; ‘it stands upon a 
little hill.” 

Stood upon a little hill, did it ? That 
looked as though Boh Gway really 
meant fighting, and my heart began to 
beat faster. 

“ When do you think that—woman 
[I could scarcely bring myself to give 
the pitiable spectre the name] was 
killed ?” 

The sergeant went over to the body 
again and minutely examined the 
severed neck for a minute; then he 
raised the arm. The imperturbable 
calmness of the man almost disgusted 
me ; he made his inspection without the 
slightest sign of emotion of any kind. 
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“She was killed,” he answered, 
* soon after the second crowing of the 
cock this morning.” 

That meant about five d.m., fully 
seven hours ago. Moung Wah had 
grown old in the police service, and was 
an expert in these gruesome matters, 
so I accepted his opinion without 
hesitation. 

I hastily reviewed the situation. 
The enemy had occupied a defensible 
position four hours march distant ; 
they had already had six or seven 
hours to recruit and prepare for us, 
and would necessarily have four or 
five more, even if we started at once. 
My followers had just finished a long 
and unusually tiring march, and it 
would be madness to ask them to set 
out in the heat of the day, to tramp 
for another four hours (unfed to boot) 
and expect them to make a good fight 
at the end of it. It was not to be at- 
tempted with so formidable a foe. 

Calling Moung Wah into another 
hut, I sat down, and bade him tell me 
all he could about Payayhlah. Was it 
surrounded by jungle, and were there 
many pagodas near it that the Dacoits 
might utilise as forts? It was several 
years since the sergeant had been there, 
but he was able to give mea very full 
description of the village. It stood on 
rising ground clear of jungle, and to 
reach that ground it was necessary to 
cross a wide belt of paddy-land ; many 
of the houses were built of wood, and 
there was one small pagoda close to the 
village, which however had no wall 
round it. This last was the only 
satisfactory detail. Boh Gway had 
chosen his ground with considerable 
skill, and if he made anything like a 
stand it might go hard with us. How- 
ever I soon dismissed that thought ; 
my present business was to decide upon 
the best mode of attack, so, calling in 
the Goorkha havildar, we held a 
council of war forthwith. 

T soon had a plan of action sketched 
out. We would rest where we were 
for a couple of hours, and at three 
o'clock start for Payayhlah, so as to 
arrive within sight of the place in time 
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to reconnoitre by daylight. The moon 
would set a full hour before sunrise 
next morning, and, having refreshed 
the men -with a good night’s sleep, we 
would cross the open under cover of 
darkness and endeavour to carry the 
village by assault. I had little doubt 
but that Boh Gway would be as good 
as his word, and await us there ; our 
pursuit had become as wearisome to him 
as to us, and he meant to get rid of us 
without more ado,—if he could. 

Accordingly, after breakfast had 
been cooked and eaten, I mustered the 
men for an inspection of arms and 
ammunition. All were in good order, 
and every man had thirty rounds in 
his pouch; so at three o'clock sharp 
we took the road towards our destina- 
tion, with Moung Wah in front as 
guide. 

Our route lay through the shades of 
a magnificent teak forest, now wrapped 
in the stillness of day. The steady 
even tramp of the booted Goorkhas 
was the only sound that broke the 
silence, for the Burmans, as_ usual, 
marched barefoot, and anticipations of 
the prospective fight made those gener- 
ally loquacious people quiet and 
thoughtful. The path was smooth and 
easy, so Moung Wah, his putsoe 
tucked high about his waist, led us 
forward at his best speed. The sun 
was nearing the horizon when the 
freshening breeze warned us that we 
were approaching open country; so, 
ordering the men to pile arms, I took 
the havildar and the sergeant with me, 
and went forward steadily to recon- 
noitre. 

The forest ceased abruptly some fifty 
yards farther on, and a long gentle in- 
cline, covered with low bush, sloped 
down to the paddy-fields which were 
now clothed with thin and ragged 
stubble. Drawing my glasses from 
their case, I sat down on a convenient 
log to take a look at Payayhlah. It 
was a rather large and compact village 
standing on an oval patch of rising 
ground—not to be called a hill—which 
lay like an island in the midst of a 
lake of paddy-land, whose shores, to 
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continue the simile, were formed by the 
forest. My compass showed me that 
we were due north of the place, and, as 
well as I could judge, it was about 
three-quarters of a mile distant. Our 
path had led us to the nearest point 
by which it could be approached un- 
seen, for the teak forest embraced the 
open in widening curves on the east 
and west. On the south was an un- 
dulating plain of grass land dotted 
with sparse clumpsof elephant-bamboo. 
Numerous curls of blue smoke rose 
from the village itself, and told me 
that some one was at home ; and as I 
looked, some figures gathered round 
the well situated half-way between the 
houses and the fields caught my atten- 
tion. I watched them carelessly for a 
few moments until they began to file 
up the slope back to the village, when 
I saw that the figures were those of 
men. Drawing water is women’s 
work ; men were doing it at Payayhlah 
this evening. Then there could be no 
females in the village ; in other words 
the peaceable inhabitants had vacated 
the place, and it was in the Dacoits’ 
hands. The last qualms of doubt as 
to Boh Gway’s intentions were dis- 
pelled by this trifling incident. He 
and his gang were there, and waiting 
for us. 

The sun had set by the time my 
survey was finished, and fifteen minutes 
later night had closed in, for in these 
latitudes we know no twilight. Placing 
double sentries at the verge of the 
forest with orders to report at once 
if they should detect any stir in the 
village, I entrusted the havildar with 
first watch ; and having eaten a cloy- 
ing dinner of cold boiled rice as the 
men had done, lay down on my blanket 
for a rest. All fires, and the smoking 
which might have led to a conflagra- 
tion, I interdicted ; but in spite of it 
my Burman followers lay awake dole- 
fully comparing notes on the prospect 
of being killed next day. 

The night passed uneventfully. Sen- 
tries were changed every two hours 
that all might have as much sleep as 
possible, and at half-past four the men 
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got quietly under arms, and in Cim- 
merian darkness we set forward. We 
marched half way across the open 
paddy-fields in Indian file; then I 
changed the formation and continued 
the advance in very open skirmishing 
order, taking a place in the centre 
myself, and with the havildar on the 
extreme right and Moung Wah on the 
extreme left of the line, we pushed on 
again in perfect silence. The first 
signs of dawn were beginning to 
brighten the sky over the far-away 
Siamese mountains when we reached 
the foot of the slope on which our 
goal lay. Arrived there I slackened 
my pace to let the wings of the line 
come up that we might partially sur- 
round the village, and was giving the 
order to fix bayonets, when a flash 
and a report from the nearest house 
told us that our presence was dis- 
covered. There was no longer need 
of silence. Shouting to the men to 
advance I set the example by start- 
ing up the slope at a sharp run. The 
village was barely two hundred yards 
away, but ere we had covered half the 
intervening space the Dacoits were all 
on the alert, and opening fire upon us 
from twenty different houses. The 
darkness favoured us however, and 
their fire was so wild that no one was 
hit, as we pushed rapidly forward 
firing volleys from the right and left 
alternately. My men entered the vil- 
lage at a dozen different places at 
once, and a stubborn fight ensued, 
first from house to house, and then 
in the long irregular street. For 
twenty minutes the place rang with 
the report of firearms, the excited 
shouts of Goorkhas, and the hideous 
yells of the Burmese. Some one, 
whether belonging to my party or 
not I cannot say, had set light to 
the village, and the blaze threw an 
appropriately lurid glare upon the now 
hand-to-hand conflict. The Goorkhas 
had fairly broken loose and fought 
like devils incarnate. I could see, 
now and again, broad-bladed kookries 
flashing down and bayonets driven 
home with unsparing strength, as, 


always in front, they fought their 
way over dead and prostrate bodies. 
It was a sharp tussle while it lasted ; 
but suddenly the Dacoits ceased their 
cries of defiance and literally melted 
away. Dark figures flitted rapidly 
out of sight between and under the 
houses, and the fight was over. The 
rising sun fell upon a burning village 
and the survivors of the Dacoit gang 
flying in all directions towards the 
jungle. I hastily despatched my two 
officers with all the men I could spare 
in pursuit, and summoned the only 
unwounded prisoner before me to ask 
news of his chief. 

“Was Boh Gway among the killed?” 
I asked. 

The prisoner did not know. 

“Do you know Boh Gway ?” 

With some hesitation the man con- 
fessed he did. “Then,” I said, “ you 
will go with these men [two Goorkhas] 
and point out his body if you see it.” 

Fully thirty-five of the forty dead 
and wounded were Dacoits, and though 
I knew the Boh would take good care 
of his own skin, I had some hope that 
he might have met the fate he so 
richly deserved. But as the two men 
came forward to escort the prisoner, 
he shrank from them, and, pressing 
his hands together in supplication, 
offered to tell me about the Boh. 

“ What is it?” I demanded. 

“Your honour cannot kill Nga 
Gway. He is thaynat hpee and dak 
hpee (gun and sword proof).” 

Passing over this assertion, which 
did not surprise me, I angrily asked, 
“Do you mean that Boh Gway has 
escaped ?” 

“Your honour, yes; he has run 
away with Nga Loo Hto, his brother- 
in-law.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Your honour, he went towards the 
south.” 

“ Now, see here,” I said, “ you will 
have to come with me to Thatone 
and be put in jail there. Then you 
will be sent across the sea to the 
Kullah country [strangers’ country, 
in this case the Andaman Islands] to 
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the prison where Dacoits are shut for 
all their lives.” 

At this threat, more terrible to the 
Burman than that of death itself, the 
man grovelled at my feet and begged 
for mercy; it had made him pliant, 
which was precisely what I meant it 
to do, and I continued the examina- 
tion, feeling certain that he would now 
tell the truth. 

“You saw Boh Gway run away. 
Describe him. What kind of putsoe 
did he wear?” 

“Your honour, he wore a Mandalay 
putsoe of the dog-tooth pattern.” 

“ Had he a gun?” 

“ He carried his two-barrelled gun 
which opens behind.” 

This confirmed the current report 
assigning to Boh Gway possession of 
« double-barrelled fowling-piece. I 
was about to rise and set off in pur- 
suit at once, when the prisoner, who 
was still crouching before me, begged 
leave to speak. He was shaking all 
over with fright, and I asked him 
what he wanted to say. 

“Your honour, Boh Gway will go 
to Mah Shway Mee’s house. Your 
honour, 7 am not a Dacoit. Nga 
Gway threatened af 

“Where is her house?” Linterrapted. 

“ About three tine (miles) from this 
place ; it stands alone in a little garden 
of plantain trees.” 

I did not wait to hear more. I left 
the prisoner in charge of the men who 
were to occupy the village until the 
pursuing force returned, and calling 
« young Goorkha who was in the 
habit of acting as my orderly, told 
him we were going to chase the 
Dacoit chief. 

“Very good, Sahib,” he replied 
calmly ; and with him at my heels I 
started at an easy trot in the direction 
the prisoner had indicated. I set out 
on the quest with a good heart and 
high hopes of success ; the man I had 
been questioning was obviously en- 
deavouring to purchase his own safety 
at the price of his leader’s, and I was 
confident that he had spoken the truth 
to the best of his belief. 

No. 375.—voL. LXIII. 
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The sun was now well up, but we 
could calculate on two hours of com- 


’ parative cool before the heat grew in- 


supportable ; and ere then we should 
have gained the shade of the thin 
bamboo jungle which, I could now 
see, covered the country beyond the 
tree-dotted meadow-land. Before we 
had gone two miles my follower 
descried on the grass a dah with a 
blood-soaked handle. It told us we 
were on the right scent, and we 
pressed on harder than before. Pass- 
ing a clump of bamboo we made another 
find—a Burman shot through the 
shoulder, who had fallen faint from 
loss of blood, and seemed unable to 
rise, for he made no effort to move 
when we turned from our path to come 
to him. I glanced at his putsoe ; it 
was a common red cotton garment of 
Manchester make, quite dissimilar to 
the elaborate silk one Nga Gway was 
said to be wearing ; but as all the other 
Dacoits had fled to the teak jungle, I 
hazarded a bold shot. 

* Youare Nga Loo Hto, Boh Gway’s 
brother-in-law ¢”’ 

The wounded man stared at me, 
apparently unable to understand ; then 
he cast a look at the Goorkha, which 
that worthy answered by laying his 
hand upon his kookrie. My orderly’s 
movements seemed to inspire the un- 
fortunate wretch, for he found his 
tongue at once. 

“ Your honour, I am Nga Loo Hto. 
Your honour, I have never hurt a—”’ 

“ Which way has Boh Gway gone ?”’ 
I asked, cutting short his plea of 
guilelessness. 

“ He is a wicked man, your honour, 
and I—” 

“ Did Boh Gway go to Mah Shway 
Mee’s house?”’ I demanded sharply. 
Again the man hesitated. The Goor- 
kha drew his kookrie with a pensive 
air, and ran the tip of his forefinger 
lightly along the edge. The motion 
was not lost on Nga Loo Hto. 

“Yes, your honour, he was going 
there. Your honour will certainly 
find him there,” he added eagerly. 

I was loth to leave the wounded 

Q 
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Dacoit where he lay, but time was 
precious, and the capture or destruction 
of Boh Gway must be my first object. 
We turned our backs upon the un- 
fortunate man, and resumed the pur- 
suit without more ado. 

Forward we went without a check. 
The sun was high in the sky, and the 
heat was growing intense. My karki 
jacket was soaked with perspiration, 
and the water ran from my hair and 
down my face in streams ; nor was the 
Goorkha in more comfortable plight, 
as he scuttled behind me at his swift 
rabbit-like run. The bamboo jungle 
which had promised shade proved to 
be only a narrow belt, and on the 
farther side of it we found ourselves 
in perfectly open country. We passed 
an occasional herd of buffaloes feeding, 
but never a human being did we see 
from whom we might ask news of our 
quarry. We had covered a good five 
miles before I saw, three hundred 
yards on the right of the path we 
were following, a small hut half con- 
cealed by plantains, which I rightly 
conjectured to belong to Mah Shway 
Mee ; and we bent our way towards it, 
not a little elated at having run Boh 
Gway to earth at last. 

It was a ticklish place in which to 
beard such a desperado. The open 
ground gave him, hidden in the house 
or plantain grove, every chance of 
picking off one or both of us as we 
approached ; and we advanced ob- 
liquely at a run to avoid giving him an 
easy shot. But no sign betrayed the 
presence of humanity, even when we 
had entered the unfenced garden, and 
with rifles at the ready were creeping 
towards the house. My nerves were 
strung to the highest pitch, and I 
strained my ears to catch the slightest 
sound as we advanced to the rickety 
ladder which gave access to the dwell- 
ing. In vain; I could not hear a 
movement within, and my heart sank 
as I thought the Boh had escaped 
us, 

The house was a very small, unpre- 
tentious building, raised on piles eight 
feet high. The ladder rested on the 
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edge of a wide platform on which a 
few cooking and household utensils 
were scattered about, and from that I 
stepped right into the single room of 
which the hut consisted, and looked 
around me. A dingy cloth, serving 
as a purdah, screened one corner, and 
as I stepped over the creaking bam- 
boos which formed the floor, I heard 
some one move behind it. Cocking 
my revolver, I called upon the person 
concealed there to come out; and a 
little old woman bent double with age 
came forward, huddling her tamine 
about her as she did so. 

* Are you Mah Shway Mee?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you know the Dacoit Boh Nga 
Gway?” 

Mah Shway Mee had often heard of 
him, but had never seen him in her 
life,—never ! 

*“T am told that he is hidden here 
in your house,” I continued. 

The crone laughed shrilly, and told 
me I might search if I pleased, but I 
would not find Boh Gway or any one 
else. No one could come into her 
house without being seen. 

1 threw another glance round. The 
room contained a water chatty, a 
small teak box, a stool, and a roll of 
mats ; nothing in which a child, much 
less a man, could hide. I pulled up 
the purdah and looked behind it. 
There was the mosquito curtain of 
thin transparent cotton, suspended 
over the sleeping mat whence the old 
woman had just risen ; there, by the pil- 
low, was her open betel-box and a half- 
smoked cheroot—nothing more. Per- 
haps the Dacoit was hidden underneath 
the house. The floor was constructed 
of untrimmed bamboos lashed an inch 
apart to cross beams, so I could search 
below most effectually from within. 
There was the hand-loom, the paddy- 
mortar, and the big mat-granary now 
almost empty ; the usual paraphernalia 
of a jungle home,—nothing more. 
Our bird had flown after all. It was 
heart-breaking. 

“We must go back,” I said to the 
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Goorkha who stood outside on the 
platform ; “the Boh is not here.” 

“Not here, Sahib/” exclaimed the 
man coming to my side and speaking 
in a tone of disappointed surprise. 

“No; come along. We must hurry 
back and take that other Dacoit we 
found wounded.” 

The Goorkha’s face fell, but he went 
towards the ladder to descend without 
saying anything more ; as I followed 
him out of the hut, I turned and 
glanced round again. It was a care- 
less glance enough, but it showed me 
something I had not seen before, and I 
called to my orderly to stop. 

In the darkest angle of the roof, 
supported on a beam which connected 
the two uprights of the house, was a 
tiny garret, or cock-loft, with an open- 
ing into it about eighteen inches 
square. It was high above my head, 
and I could not touch even the beam 
on which it rested with my hand. 
The most active man could not get 
into it without a ladder, and from 


where I stood it seemed impossible 
that a human being could curl him- 
self up in such a box of a place. 

It was a last hope and a very small 


one; but I could not leave the hut 
without taking a peep into that loft, 
so I called to the Goorkha to bring the 
ladder inside. “Sahib!” was the 
prompt reply, and in another minute 
we were propping the crazy thing 
against the garret door-sill. 

“ You hold it steady while I go up 
and look in,” I said to him, laying 
down my rifle and preparing to mount. 

“ Pistol, Sahib /”’ he hinted, with an 
ugly smile. 

I took my revolver in my hand, and 
began carefully to climb the ladder ; it 
was dangerously shaky and I had to 
go slowly. There was perfect silence 
above ; below, Mah Shway Mee squat- 
ted, smoking stolidly and watching us ; 
her wrinkled face was utterly devoid 
of all expression, and I said to myself, 
“This is mere waste of time,” as I 
noted her indifference. 

One step, two steps, three steps. 
Was that a movement in the loft or 


only the ladder grating on the door- 
sill? Four steps; I could see the 
upper part of the loft now, and a few 
chinks in the cobwebbed roof promised 
that it would not be found in total 
darkness. As I drew myself cau- 
tiously up to the next rung, my eyes 
came on a level with the door-sill, and— 
I threw myself bodily from the ladder, 
my helmet being struck violently from 
my head as I did so, while two loud 
reports in quick succession issued from 
the door! Almost before I had crashed 
on to the floor, I saw the Goorkha 
spring like a cat up the ladder into 
the dense smoke. There was another 
report, and the rattle of a falling 
carbine; then I heard two horribly 
suggestive slicing cuts, and from out 
the clouds of smoke came a round 
dark something, like a hideous comet, 
which bounded to my feet as a calm 
triumphant voice exclaimed in Hindo- 
stani, “ There it is, Sahib /”’ 

It was Nga Gway’s head. 

The Goorkha’s coolness and presence 
of mind had in all reasonable likeli- 
hood saved both our lives. Had he 
delayed for a second after my fall the 
Dacoit would have had time to slip in 
cartridges to receive his next visitor. 
As it was, we found the dead fingers 
tightly closed over the two which had 
obviously been placed in readiness. 

Boh Gway must have watched our 
every movement from the moment we 
entered the hut, and no doubt thinking 
that we represented the force that had 
routed his gang a few hours before, 
had decided not to betray his presence 
if he could help it, for he could have 
shot us both with little risk to him- 
self ,had he been so minded. 

It was some time before I got quite 
over the shock of this adventure. The 
state of my helmet gave ample proof 
that never was policeman nearer hav- 
ing his head literally blown off ; and 
for many nights I could not close my 
eyes without seeing a shadowy, crouch- 
ing figure pointing a gun whose 
muzzle rested within two inches of 
my face. 

E. D. Cumine. 














NIGHT IN THE CROMARTY 


Suort y after the midnight of Sun- 
day, December 28th, 1879, the writer 
of this paper left his house and strug- 
gled down to the north shore of the 
Firth of Cromarty. That was a memor- 
able day in the history of Scotland. A 
few hours before the bridge over the 
Tay had gone down, and with it a train 
and nearly eighty passengers. We in 
the North knew nothing of the great 
disaster till the Monday evening, but 
the gale which was then blowing itself 
out perforce received our earnest atten- 
tion. It did not do so much harm to 
woods in Ross-shire as in the south of 
Scotland, but yet it left a mark in some 
districts in the former county which it 
will take many years to hide. 

All day we had been watching the 


trees, and their different behaviour 


under the strain they were put to. 


Those standing alone or in thin 
plantations fared as a rule the best. 
All their lives they had been more or 
less exposed to the wind, and they had 
learnt to brace themselves up, as it 
were, before it ; their roots went deep, 
and the sick and weakly had been 
weeded out long ago. It was in the 
great fir-woods that the chief harm was 
done. On the Saturday the trees had 
been standing, serene in their dark 
winter beauty; then the wind came, 
and in a few hours—often in a few 
minutes—the slow, patient, unceasing 
growth of fifty or a hundred years was 
undone. The blast was on the woods, 
and over them, and away; but 
you could follow its track, you 
could mark the exact extent of its 
greatest force by the wreck it left be- 
hind, a confused ruin of broken and 
fallen trees, so thick and dense and 
twisted, that neither man nor beast— 
unless it was a rabbit or a hare—could 
force a way through it. Out in the 
unsheltered open there was something 
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frightful in the power of the wind ; it 
cut the breath, and almost seemed 
as if it would suffocate those who 
faced it. 

On the eastern side of the “ policies ” 
of the old house of Tarbert there is a 
rounded little cape, cut through in 
places by ditches into which the tide 
runs when it is full. In bygone days 
this promontory was a famous stand 
for wild-fowl,and many ducks and brent 
geese have met their deaths when flying 
over it. Many years ago Mr. Hay 
Mackenzie of Cromarty (the father of 
the late Duchess of Sutherland) had a 
wooden shelter built at the furthest 
point, and though nothing now remains 
of it but the water-worn ends of some 
piles the place is still called the Hunt- 
ing House. There the owner of Tarbert 
with his friends used to sit in hiding, 
and in stormy weather have wonderful 
sport with the wild-fowl. The keeper 
who used to be with them on these 
occasions is still alive—a very old man ; 
and he has often told us how he would 
come back, after spending the afternoon 
in moving the fowl which lay out on 
the water, and find them counting up a 
bag of eighty or a hundred geese and 
ducks. In those days--forty or fifty 
years ago—there was perhaps no better 
place for this kind of sport than the 
Cromarty Firth. Enterprising farmers 
had not done much in draining their 
lands, and a great deal of ground which 
now grows sweet food for sheep and 
cattle, both on the hills and in the low 
country, then gave secure breeding- 
places for ducks. Small fowling-pieces 
were not common, and the sonorous 
boom of the punt-gun was never heard. 
Now a flock of a thousand, or perhaps 
fifteen hundred brent, occupy the Firth 
during their season; then the hand- 
some white-ringed birds arrived in 
immense flocks in the early autumn, 
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and found ample food and security till 
far on into the spring. They came in 
countless thousands. The old keeper 
aforesaid has often told us how he has 
seen them stretch in one long dense 
unbroken mass from Tarbert Point to 
Ballintrain pier, a distance of between 
two and three miles ; and the statement 
can easily be verified by many old in- 
habitants of the district. In those days 
the people who lived at Saltburn, a 
straggling village close to the sea, used 
often to be kept from their sleep at 
night by the uproar the geese made,— 
any one who has heard the honking 
caused by a few hundred brent will 
understand this—and used to try and 
drive them further out into the bay by 
firing guns. It is said that on one 
such occasion an inhabitant of this vil- 
lage went down with his weapon to the 
shore in order to fleyte them, and when 
the ancient piece missed fire he re- 
mained with it at the present till his 
wife came with a red hot peat, and so 
started the reluctant charge, which 
yet caused the death of six geese. 
Whether this story be true or not, it 
is the fact that the few men who owned 
guns did not think it worth their while 
to fire them off unless they could make 
pretty sure of killing three or four at 
the shot. In much later days an old 
servant at Tarbert (a great friend of 
ours) would sometimes have a hundred 
geese and ducks hanging in and about 
his house at the same time—the result 
of a week’s work for his small gun. 
Such days are over now. The 
great flocks which used to stream into 
the Firth from the north go else- 
where, to shallow tidal waters and 
lonely marshes as yet unknown to 
the punt-gun and the  flight-shooter, 
and the small remnant which 
is left is persecuted both by day and 
night. A few men on these northern 
waters earn a very hard and precarious 
living by shooting for the market. 
They are dried-up, weather-beaten folk, 
cunning in their craft, and probably 
finding in the freedom and excitement 
of the work some recompense for its 
hardships and scanty returns. At all 
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hours of the night and morning—the 
time for the start depending on the 
tide—the puntsman launches his little 
craft. Hard frosty weather suits him 
best. If it isso hard that the Firth 
is full of floating ice so much the 
better for his chance of a heavy shot ; 
but the ice itself is an enemy, and will 
soon saw through his light planking if 
he let it work against him. And the 
cold too is anenemy. A man on shore 
can in very adverse circumstances 
make shift to warm himself, he can 
move about, and stamp, and beat his 
chest after the fashion of a cabman. 
But little of this is possible in a punt, 
one good kick would go through the 
thin timbers ; and if, as is often the 
ease, the man has to lie flat on his 
chest, waiting for birds to shift or the 
tide to rise, for a couple of hours or so, 
he suffers terribly from the cold. Most 
of the men are very poor, and their 
clothing shows their poverty. Now 
and then you will see such a one go 
ashore, and light a small furze-bush to 
get a momentary touch of warmth—a 
pinched, blue-faced man. Perhaps he 
has had no luck that day ; perhaps he 
has missed the chance of a heavy shot 
owing to his birds being disturbed by 
some shore-shooter ; and now he has a 
long row against wind and tide before 
he gets home. 

It is with this shore-shooter, how- 
ever, that we have to do; and this 
night—this 29th of December—was 
one well suited to his purpose. 
Many people, whose knowledge of 
flight-shooting is theoretical, imagine 
that a bright starlight or moonlight 
night would be the most likely one for 
sport. Such weather is, however, use- 
less ; you cannot see birds, even when 
in great numbers and quite close to 
you, if they have a clear starry sky as 
a background. Many a time have we 
proved this. The clouds we relied on at 
starting have faded or melted away, 
the wind has gone down, and the stars 
have come thickly out ; the tide is an 
hour on the ebb, and the time for 
sport, had the night kept good, is close 
at hand. But the disgusted fowler well 
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knows what the change of weather 
means. There is a hissing sound, ever 
growing more and more distinct, which 
makes the retriever sit up and cock his 
ears. There is the noise of many 
wings. They come towards him, they 
stream over him; he knows that some 
scores of birds are flying within forty 
or fifty yards of his head. But for all 
the good they are to him they might 
bein Egypt. The light of a star may 
be cut off for the hundredth part of a 
second, but that is all ; he sees nothing. 
What is wanted is a full tide at the 
ebb, enough moon to shoot by—and it 
is wonderful how little of this is neces- 
sary—a cloudy sky, and, above all, 
wind,—there can hardly be too much 
wind. Let it blow so that in forcing 
his way to his post he has aimost to 
creep along the ground, and it is well. 
The fowl are not so wary in such 
weather ; they fly much lower, and as 
they fly against it they fly slower. 

That night there was abundance 
of wind. It roared through the 
old beeches along the Tarbert shore, 
their branches creaking and groaning 
in dismal chorus. Many storms had 
they seen, but few so bad as this ; for 
some it was the last storm, and these 
lay quiet at the feet of their compan- 
ions. The bits of seaweed which high 
tides had lapped round the wires of 
fences which ran into the sea stood cut 
at right angles, and flapped and cracked 
like so many small banners. But it 
was when the shelter of the woods 
was left, and the open carse gained, 
that the full power of the gale was felt. 
The little hut, which in bad weather 
had given shelter to many a fowler, 
had been picked up and carried away 
by the wind as if it had been an old 
newspaper ; the thin bent grass lay 
almost flat on the ground, and at times 
a man had to crouch down and put his 
head out, and struggle to hold his 
place, almost as though a mortal 
enemy had a hand upon his throat. 
The moon was full, but much obscured 
by drift. 

[t was often rather eerie down by 
the shore on those winter nights ; but 
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such a storm as this acted in some 
sense as a companion, as a creature to 
grapple with, and its furious buffet- 
ings drowned all uncanny sounds. 
Sometimes there would be company at 
the point ; a flash here and there would 
show that some one else was keen 
enough to give up his night’s rest for 
the chance of sport. But the shooting 
grew year by year more precarious, 
and we often had the whole place to 
ourselves. It was on a calm. night, 
with a half or quarter moon, that a 
sense of loneliness or uncanniness used 
to steal over one. The Firth was then 
full of sounds. Most of them, of course, 
we knew the cause of. Far out onthe 
deep water lay the geese, and they as 
a rule knew better than to run the 
gauntlet of the point ; they kept up 
the continual clamour which Colonel 
Hawker has well compared to the 
noise made by a pack of hounds. Now 
and then a heron would come over, 
noiselessly working his way seawards, 
and only betraying himself by a harsh 
half-human scream when he detected 
the watcher crouched below him. Then 
there was the sharp whistle of widgeon, 
the satisfied quack of the mallards, 
and often the querulous noise made 
by gulls quarrelling over some dainty 
they had discovered ; gulls seldom seem 
to sleep. These were all familiar 
sounds ; but sometimes there were 
others to which we never found a 
clue. Sometimes they were real ; 
sometimes we were not sure that an 
intently straining ear had not deceived 
us ; once or twice it seemed as if some 
one close at hand had called out our 
name. There were wild stories in the 
district of men who had gone out on 
to the flats to shoot, and who living 
or dead had never been seen again. 
We were not able to make much out 
of these tales; but there were some 
soft places in the sands, and if an un- 
wary person got into one of them it 
might go hard with him. We knew 
most intimately all the sands in the 
neighbourhood of the point ; but few 
cared to follow out the tide very far, for 
when so much feeding-ground was un- 
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covered the birds settled on it and 
stopped flying. Yet now and then,— 
two or three times a year—when the 
spirit of wandering was over one and 
the thought of bed seemed more than 
usually hollow, we used to venture out, 
wading the shallow streams which ran 
through the mud, and keeping cau- 
tiously on the edge of the tide. It 
was at such times,—sitting perhaps a 
mile away from the solid land—that 
the mysterious sounds, half heard, half 
perhaps imagined, laid most hold of 
one. As the tide goes swiftly out, so 
it comes in. What would the morn- 
ing show? Or, a few paces further 
will carry you into a quicksand, in 
whose cold and never seen embraces 
rest the remains of the long lost men. 
And then an almost irresistible im- 
pulse would urge one on to see if such 
a thing was there. Sight too would 
play strange pranks. Many and 
many a time have we turned sharply 
round, expecting to meet face to face 
some man, when there was nothing 
there. It is a common thing when 
grouse-driving to mistake for a moment 
a bee, or even a midge, out of the line 
of sight for a bird; and so perhaps 
was it here,—some shadow, seen in a 
side focus, caused the deception. But 
at times we used to feel that we wanted 
but very little of another sense, which 
would enable us to see strange things, 
—the images of men, now long dead 
and forgotten, stalking in silence over 
the flats. 

None but those who are accustomed 
to be out alone at night know how 
such thoughts rise. It can hardiy be 
called nervousness ; we were not really 
frightened even at the eeriest times, 
for night after night, year after year, 
we used to wander about alone among 
the birds and spirits. Once, every night 
for a month we watched in the great 
pine-woods, a few miles to the east,— 
it is needless now to say what for— 
with a companion who was stationed 
half a mile or so away. It was a 
curious way of spending a March 
night, sitting under a tree in the huge, 
solemn, dark wood. Now and then, if 
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the wind was right, a deer would come 
up quite close, only showing his presence 
by the start he gave when he found us 
out,—and what a start would we then 
give! On quiet nights the cracking 
of a fir-cone was as alarming as a gun- 
shot would be in the day ; you would 
almost think you could hear the sap 
as it crept up inside the bark. That 
watching also we got to like ; and on 
the night we gave it up the harm we 
had tried to prevent was done. Some 
one had been watching us ! 

As a rule a sportsman may take 
great liberties with himself without 
being much the worse. No man was 
ever harmed by wet feet on a moor, 
though if he comes home and contem- 
plates them for an hour over a gun- 
room fire he may be reminded of the 
indiscretion. A deerstalker has to put 
up with great exposure and temporary 
discomfort, but he is rarely the worse 
for it. He may have to run at the 
top of his speed for two or three miles 
along a rough hill-side to cut off a stag 
he has wounded or started, or in some 
way made a mistake with, and he 
arrives at his post as hot as a man 
can be. The deer are not in sight, 
and have to be waited for in the best 
position for the shot, not for the com- 
fort of the shooter. The place is high 
up—two thousand feet up, perhaps, 
among lichen and rocks and great 
patches of snow ; it is October, and an 
east wind blows upon the little com- 
pany of three which seems to cut into 
their very hearts ; finally a snow-shower 
comes on, as it were a winding sheet. 
We have spent a couple of hours or 
more in such a position, teeth chatter- 
ing, body shaking, fingers benumbed. 
If the stag judiciously wait for an 
hour he is probably missed ; the above 
three phenomena do not promote good 
rifle-shooting. Very likely the stag 
never comes at all: he was suspicious 
and uneasy, and preferred to take an 
unusual pass; and so disappointment 
is added to the other discomforts. But 
such a wait has never made us ill, nor 
have we ever seen a stalker who was 
the worse for it; stalkers very seldom 
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have colds in any form. And we have 
more than once found that such a 
course of treatment,—extreme as it 
may seem—was the best cure for an 
incipient cough or sore throat. There 
is a reason for what some may think 
a foolish or exaggerated statement. 
The air on this high ground is abso- 
lutely pure ; there are no germs of any- 
thing foul in it; no decaying vegeta- 
tion or rotten wood, or filthy refuse is 
up here. Diana is kind to the deer- 
stalker ; she is mindful perhaps of the 
sunny days when she and her maidens 
followed the great stags of Pindus or 
Eremanthus, and so takes care of her 
rough children in the north fighting 
away under their gray skies. 

But from deer-stalking to duck- 
shooting there is a great drop. Let 
no one think that exposure on high 
ground is the same as within a few 
feet of the sea. Let a man so think, 
—let him get wet to the skin and lie 
for a couple of hours on a mud flat 
with a north wind blowing through 
him—we will leave out the snow—and 
for good or for evil he will not trouble 
this world much longer. 

For this night-work a man should 
be warmly clad, or he should stop at 
home. He must be able to sit from 
say midnight to 4 a.m. on a cold night 
in January, when a gale of wind is 
blowing, on any given stone without 
freezing to it. If he cannot do this 
there must be something wrong, 
either with his constitution or his 
garments. 

The reward for all this exposure 
and hard work was often a very poor 
one; and sometimes a man, after 
watching on the mud for three or 
four hours, had to tramp home 
with nothing but the consciousness of 
having deserved better things. Once, 
and once only, did we get fairly in 
among the geese with a small gun. 
We had devoted a long day to them,— 
a day of rain and wind and cold in- 
credible ; and towards nightfall the 


chance of success seemed small. They 
were sitting,—the brent—on a high 
patch of mud, perhaps one hundred 
and fifty yards from the bank behind 
which we lay, and as the tide was going 
out there was little chance of their 
coming in nearer. As a forlorn hope 
we determined to carry them by storm. 
We got over the bank and made at 
them as hard as we could go. Whether 
it was our sudden appearance, or the 
confusion caused by the wind, or 
whether they felt sorry for all the 
trouble they had so often given, it is 
impossible to say ; but never shall we 
forget the astonishment, the almost 
awe we felt, when we found ourselves 
with a loaded gun in our hands within 
fifty yards of perhaps a thousand 
geese! They got up in wild disarray, 
and went honking out to sea. Five, 
however, stayed behind; and those 
five geese, with five ducks and some 
coots, represented the best bag we ever 
made in the Cromarty Firth. 

When the tide got very far out, it 
was time for the duck-shooter to make 
for home and what sleep might remain 
for him ; but sometimes he was driven 
there, when all other things were pro- 
mising, by the loss of the moon. That 
wasa most provoking conclusion. Little 
by little the light would go ; the flying 
ducks, which at the beginning of the 
night had stood out in sharp relief 
against the gray mass of clouds, became 
dim and ghostly objects, and finally 
faded away altogether, the sound of 
their wings alone remaining. Then it 
was time to get over the carse and its 
awkward ditches on to the firm track, 
and even that was hard enough to 
make out when all light was gone. 
One light, however, always did remain, 
a warm bit of colour shining out over 
a wild scene. On the stormiest winter 
nights the clear crimson eye of the 
little lighthouse at Cromarty showed 
always over the black, desolate, wind- 
swept Firth. 

Gitrrip W. Hart ey. 





THE BRONZE-CASTER, 


A STUDY 


THERE is only one place in all Eng- 
land where they cast fine bronze work, 
according to the ingenious method of 
cire perdue—busts of men or women, 
statuettes of gay dancing girls, of grave 
grenadiers, light Mercuries, sweet 
thoughtful Psyches. All these, and 
more than these, I have seen standing 
about in Bordon’s shop and yard, for 
Bordon is a friend of mine, and I have 
the right by permission to pick my 
way through furnace-cinders, burnt 
bricks and moulds that are broken and 
done with, until I come where he stands 
grimy with smoke or white with burnt 
clay-dust. If you do not know Bordon’s 
story it shall be my privilege to tell it 
you, for Murger is dead,and cannot even 
if he would. Besides I am not sure that 
Henri took much interest in the work- 
ing side of his well-loved Bohemia ; 
perhaps he would have rather told you 
tales about Bordon’s life in Paris, when 
he was a wild barbarian of a student, 
such as the story of the dog, or the 
history of the girl who climbed the 
ladder, and many others which I may 
one day tell,—with the kind permission 
of Mrs. Grundy, for certainly objec- 
tions might be made. But no one can 
cry out against what I am going to 
put down here; certainly not a single 
Philistine soul can object to Bordon 
now, for he is settled and domestic, and 
very sober and sweet in spite of his 
strength. If indeed he tells these light 
tales of continental Bohemia at night 
in a studio, when there is no work to 
be done and the stove glows dimly 
competing with the flare of gas, no one 
can complain. For he goes back think- 
ing of the hard times which came 
between those fantastic, brilliant Pa- 
risian nights and the even-coloured 
days of this time when he is somewhat 
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successful and does not starve as some 
of his listeners do or have done, who 
handle other implements than crucibles 
and tongs. In truth he had a sore 
struggle when he first worked out his 
fate in England, and has accordingly 
that right to look back and laugh 
which belongs to every man who fights 
and wins a hard battle, with nothing in 
his favour but the best part of himself 
while all destiny seems against him. 
And, as I think, to succeed in being a 
good caster of bronze is something to 
be proud of. Many indeed might 
deem it equivalent to becoming a grad- 
uate in the Halls of Fire with Vathek, 
and decline the honour not with shiver- 
ing but ina cold perspiration of fear. 
For Bordon is a kind of Benvenuto 
Cellini of a genial sort ; not fierce, nor 
ruthless, not a croguemitaine, nor a 
swash-buckler, but still of the same 
artistic wing-feather, upward-soaring, 
persevering, indomitable, steadfast ; like 
his own furnace-fire, clear burning ; 
made of good stuff, like his own cruci- 
bles for bronze-melting. 

Let us first speak of him when he 
thought not of bronze-casting. Bordon 
was a Swiss by birth, though he may 
now be counted an Englishman, and at 
Zurich served his time in a smithy, 
whereby he attained to the thews and 
sinews that do not crack lifting a pot 
of molten metal from the furnace. 
But he was an artist and is, and 
needed other work to satisfy him than 
supplying the daily needs of his com- 
mune in horse-shoes, nuts and bolts 
and the like, which though artistic 
are of the order of the pot-boiler to one 
of gifts calling him elsewhere. Per- 
haps if he could have got to gate-work, 
devising foliage and petals im iron and 
quaint grotesques of metal monsters, 
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he might have rested there swinging 
his hammey, a Swiss Huntington Shaw 
of intricate railings and screens, till his 
death. But it was not to be, and he 
left the forge for the shop of a decora- 
tive sculptor of no great power, to do 
as he was bid. He knew his lack of 
knowledge and mourned it, but was 
unable to gain mastery over his 
material, which he began to suspect 
was clay, through lack of means. 
Finally in despair, feeling that time 
was going on, he started for Paris, the 
great, the wonderful, the artistic. Back 
to his home in Switzerland went en- 
thusiastic letters which aroused other 
enthusiasms about the Louvre and 
Luxembourg. His enthusiasm, how- 
ever, did not satisfy his hunger, for 
even artists must eat sometimes. In 
his need he found out a restaurant kept 
by a Swiss woman, gracious and pretty 
and patriotic, beloved by many artists 
who daily came there. One of them 
was M-—— the sculptor. Bordon’s 
kind countrywoman spoke to M- 

of Bordon. Could he not come to 
Monsieur’s studio? To her indeed 
M-—— could refuse nothing. So the 
modest, stalwart young Swiss was 
bidden to follow. He entered the 
great atelier. “ Yes, it is all yours, 
my young friend. Here is your place, 
here the clay. To work, to work! 
Let us see what you can do.” 

Though this was good, and better 
still when he pleased M , it meant 
no money, at least not enough to en- 
able him to study at the Beaux Arts. 
Still it was great news to send home, 
and when he sent it patriotic pride 
thrilled the breasts of his many friends 
and acquaintances. Bordon must be a 
great man and do honour to his com- 
mune. A society was formed at once ; 
the Society for the Education of 
Bordon, let us call it, a whole society 
for the raising of money to aid in the 
instruction of the young Switzer, who 
eventually was to do things redounding 
to the honour of the land of the Alps. 
Lawyers, shoemakers, doctors, tailors, 
tinkers, peasants, all but sailors—nay, 
even, maybe, a lake captain—rushed 
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forward with sums of money great and 
small, appointing a committee, and sec- 
retary, and honorary treasurer, who 
finally obtained the £200 necessary 
for that education at the Beaux Arts by 
which Bordon was to learn to teach the 
French. Bravo! brave Switzers, rich 
and poor! Ye did well, and did not 
in vain. For Bordon worked hard and 
harder yet, smiting his clay about 
finely, making many portraits and 
studies, artistic and also like. He 
thought then that he had the world by 
the tail. Butthe world is a very slip- 
pery fox to catch. 

I must leave now some blank pages, 
wherein should be written his life in 
Paris, where he toiled, and starved, 
and feasted, and was idle; where he 
modelled in clay, and got, at times, 
somewhat clayey, learning things not 
taught at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
nor at any University, but which are 
useful to a man who is not an angel, 
nor a saint, nor a salamander, to go 
through life’s fires unscorched. But all 
this is to be omitted, or at least re- 
served ; and now behold Bordon less a 
Bohemian by the dismissal of his 
wilder days, and less still by his mar- 
riage to the sister of a brother sculp- 
tor,—an amiable musician, who ran 
the chromatic scale up and caught his 
eye and heart. 

Now of course work grew scarce. 
Paris swarmed with sculptors or was 
clayey with them ; there were sufficient 
to model the universe, and some over to 
stand enviously idle. So when Bordon’s 
brother-in-law went home to England 
and began to look towards the success 
which was his due—for he wasa genius 
in the order of image-makers— Bordon 
himself thought that the island might 
be emptier of artists than France and 
have vacancies. Maybe, being yet 
young, he imagined that all this coun- 
try was in an agony to be modelled or 
chiselled, and set on other pedestals 
than mere self-conceit. Like a fisher- 
man he believed the big fish were on 
the other side of the stream, or of the 
Channel. However the English desire 
to be immortalised was not over mani- 
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fest when he set up a studio and got 
his clay ready by the hundredweight, 
proceeding to build up the beginning 
of a bust in order that he might lose no 
time when a famous statesman, or in- 
famous financier, or such like, should 
burst in and beg him to be quick as he 
had something of importance to attend 
to. But that prime minister, or lord 
mayor, or money-lender, or dust-con- 
tractor, never came, and things went 
not well with Bordon. Indeed if it 
had not been for the singing-bird, his 
musical wife, whom he had netted in 
France, there is no saying what might 
have happened. And thus we come 
slowly to the casting of bronze into 
which he drifted strangely, for the 
thought of it had never entered his 
mind. Nevertheless Fate was prepar- 
ing his furnaces, and meantime set 
him in a flame of adversity till he was 
hard and able to endure. 

About this time Bordon was work- 
ing for, or with, the brother of his 
wife, and the brother-in-law made a 
bust of somebody, or of nobody, it 
matters not,—though it was probably 
of a nobody, as nothings mostly pre- 
dominate in this world of ours, and 
are quite as vain as somebodies, and 
usually richer. It was a question as 
to casting it, and the brother-in-law 
wanted to send it to Naples to be done 
there. Now here I could, by the aid 
of encyclopedias and books of refer- 
ence, which I do not possess, but which 
are to be seen at the British Museum, 
make a very learned show, after the 
manner of the art-critic, on the various 
methods of casting, including the old 
cire perdue process used by Benvenuto 
Cellini and descended in the right line 
from the ancient Greeks, the sand- 
process employed for large work both 
in this country and in France, and the 
completed cire perdue as it is now used 
by the Neapolitans, the Florentines, 
and by Bordon. Cellini in employing 
. this process used his original work in- 
stead of a mould carefully prepared 
from it, and thus always ran the risk 
of losing all his labour if the casting 
was not good. This explains his fierce 
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anxiety to cast the Perseus at once. 
But cire perdue as now practised admits 
of unlimited failures, and allows for 
the whole chapter of unlucky accidents. 
It is undoubtedly the surest, the most 
beautiful, most dainty method yet 
discovered. And of it Bordon knew 
nothing. 

For him cire perdue was a lost art, 
and he had to discover it over again. 
They knew indeed everything that was 
to be known at Florence and Naples ; 
but the secrets of the process were 
carefully guarded, and none might 
enter the workshops or furnaces. It 
is true the Swiss might read something 
ina book; but that was little more 
than a hint, seeing that he who wrote 
perhaps knew no more of the strange 
complications of practice than I do 
who here put down Bordon’s trials, 
his patience, his failures, his persever- 
ance, his ardour, and his final success. 
For when the brother-in-law suggested 
Naples, Bordon reflected and made an- 
swer: “ Have we no knowledge of this 
art? Then let us try to discover it.” 


They went to work at once, both of 
them, striving hard at a furnace they 


built themselves. They procured the 
metal and melted it, and having made 
their moulds, tried the casting with 
fear and trembling. And they very 
naturally failed. The moulds broke, 
the metal ran, but ran wrong, their 
knowledge being insufficient. After a 
while, and a few more dismal results, 
the brother-in-law retired into the 
country, on the whole rather disgusted 
with casting, counselling retreat from 
the fiery enterprise, and again recom- 
mending experienced Naples. 

Bordon, however, could not see 
things in that light. He had become 
tough, not to be bent or broken ; and 
moreover he now saw a chance to be 
Somebody and to do things. Failure, 
forsooth ! What of failure? To fail is 
to learn. So he begged, and borrowed, 
and scraped together sufficient money 
to try again. Again he failed. 

Now his helpers failed too, failed in 
courage as they had in hope, and he 
was hard put to it keeping them up to 
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the mark. “ Well, then,” said they at 
last, “ one more chance you shall have ; 
but if you do nothing this time, it 
must be Naples.” 

Bordon shrugged his shoulders, by 
no means intending to give up even 
if matters again went wrong. Yet he 
swore they should not, and vowed that 
the Neapolitans should die if their 
living depended on his yielding them 
that bust. He would cast it, or him- 
self die by a broken mould or a cracked 
crucible. So he worked with the ut- 
most care and the utmost thought, 
took every precaution, made everything 
secure against the faintest chances. 
Again he fired his rebuilt furnaces, 
and in them melted metal, true to 
smaller experiments, and poured it 
hopefully into a carefully made, strongly 
boxed-up mould. Then in the morning 
he broke the secret thing out of its 
vasing, unearthed it, and found it per- 
fect, unflawed, fine-coloured, just and 
true to the cold original clay standing 
by. And the brother-in-law in the 
country retreat was delighted,—so his 
telegram said. As for Bordon he was 
as happy as Belzoni discovering ancient 
statues ina desert. He stroked his 
beard, and was quiet. 

Then came a discussion. Who was 
to be who in the new business, the 
new-old business of cire perdue cast- 
ing ? Was Bordon to be 
master ? He was determined to 
be somebody, a name in the firm, 
not hidden under a contemptible Co. 
And there was a crack, an explosion, 
in the proposed fusion. He and his 
brother-in-law did not mix truly like 
copper and tin to make good bronze ; 
and the worker set up for himself, to 
do what no other could do. 

Now in Chelsea, in an inconsiderable 
street which for other artistic reasons 
than bronze-casting may yet be his- 
toric, stood, and stands, a long row of 
studios and sheds devoted to sculpture 
both pureand decorative. At the far 
end was a shed in the yard, and this 
Bordon took, renting it of the sculptor 
who occupied the studio. What it was 
like then cannot say, but now it is 


man or 
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magnificent in disorder. The furnace- 
shed stands against the outer street- 
wall, and though it is ill built and like 
to fall, the subsidiary shed behind it, 
with a passage way in between, is more 
ramshackle still, being made of odds 
and ends of old boards, rotten timbers, 
and empty window-frames. Past that, 
through the inner broken wall, is an 
old deserted garden, picturesque with 
a cracked fountain dimly outlined in 
high grass, and a little broken conser- 
vatory whose top shows jets and spurts 
of a vine run wild. In the far end 
of the yard are burst packing-cases, 
smashed moulds, and blocks of building- 
stone, unshaped by the mason and 
marked with the name of the port 
where they were shipped. There is 
near at hand a rusty wheeled stone 
lorry, or waggon ; again more stone, 
and then a dogless deserted kennel 
with old timbers, bent iron red and 
rusty, and an ivy-covered wall. The 


whole scene is one of fierce, wild dis- 
order save just the part where work is 


done. And this is the spot where Bor- 
don worked, and works now when the 
stove-pipe chimney running through 
the thin leaky roof shoots a blue flame 
into the air, deluding midnight travel- 
lers into giving a wild alarm of fire. 
Then Bordon is casting something with 
reasonable assurance that it will come 
out right. But when he first began it 
was failure, failure and failure. Do 
not talk of Bernard Palissy ; I know 
Bordon. Nor of that religious ruffian, 
Benvenuto ; for I know Bordon, the 
Bronze-Caster, who took that little 
shed, sending forth word that Florence 
and Naples were to have a rival in 
Chelsea, which had added another to 
its many arts of painting, sculpture, 
poetry, what not. 

Yet one bust does not make a sue- 
cessful business, and there was enough 
of chance in the perfect casting of 
that sufficient specimen to render suc- 
cessors doubtful. Metal is tricky, and - 
Bordon did not know everything about 
the difficult relations of quantity to 
colour. Too little tin, the metal would 
not easily run ; too much, it was too 


















white ; zinc rendered it fluent, but in 
excess spoilt the rich tint that makes 
bronze. Then moulds crack, the plas- 
ter may be wrong, ever so little wrong, 
and nothing goes right. The wax, the 
lost or to be lost wax, whence the 
name cire perdue, was difficult of manu- 
facture, hard to empirically or scienti- 
tically discover in proper proportions ; 
the cooking of the mould, to make it 
run out and leave room for the inflow- 
ing metal, was by no means easy. 
There is but one right way, and a 
thousand wrong. Sut experiment 
taught him, and failure did more than 
success; though fate, who is often 
hard on the artist, was hard enough 
on Bordon trying to outwit destiny 
and cast himself as the Bronze-Caster 
to be set up on a moderate pedestal of 
modest success. 

His luck at first was assuredly bad, 
and bad luck meant suffering for him- 
self and his wife. What money was 
made she supplied, and lent to him 
for more trials. And the poor devil 
wasted it on experiments, growing thin 
and gaunt and hollow-eyed till his 
muscles hung on his wasted limbs 
loose like the lee-rigging of a ship. His 
musical wife could not always be musi- 
cal; she grew dissonant and sang dis- 
cords at him, being out of tune as 
wives are when man and wife are not 
kept together by the tuner, Same De- 
sire. To tell the truth, Mrs. Bordon 
did not care a demi-semiquaver for 
bronze-casting, and thought cire perdue 
waste of time as well as of wax. Yet 
being a good little woman and persuad- 
able, she gave money time after time 
to this striver after art turned rhetori- 
cian at night-time. But it was once a 
near touch with him. 

I have incidentally, or of fore- 
thought, told you something of the 
method. Remember, Bordon knows 
it now and has told me if not annota- 
tively, at least denotatively, and I have 
watched him go deftly, knowledgeably 
about his work. He has trained men 
under him, who know needful things 
even to the due placing of an incon- 
siderable brick, who can tell suddenly 
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a scrap of tin from a scrap of zine in 
the dark, which is no mean thing to 
know, seeing that a little too much 
zinc would make the bronze over yel- 
low and spoil the casting’s colour. 
But then, when Bordon needed money 
of the wife to whom he now gives it, 
all was ignorance ; the methods of fur- 
nace building, the right sort of cru- 
cible, the due proportion of metal, the 
proper tools for lifting red-hot pots. 
The ways of putting wax in the mould- 
ings, the kind of wax, everything has 
to be so exactly right when everything 
can so easily go wrong. So Bordon 
found when he worked consecutively 
for full fifty hours in his furnace-shed, 
so intent as to forget food, with snow 
on the ground and heavy snow bulging 
in the frail roof which threatened to 
catch fire. He had taken, by what 
methods of inventor’s rhetoric or mari- 
tal coaxing I know not, some six 
pounds from his musically artistic wife 
who disbelieved in her plastically artis- 
tic husband, and with it had bought 
metal and other necessary things. He 
did not come home that night, and be- 
ing so occupied sent no word. Mean- 
while she played and sang with her 
pupils, and like Bordon in another way 
was likely enough out of time, and 
then went home to a home which was 
full five miles from Chelsea and found 
him not. If she had been less tired, 
if it had not been so heavy a sky of 
threatening and actual snow, she would 
have gone to see this demon of a fire, 
this fiend of a furnace consume her 
hardly earned gold, gold with difficulty 
sung for and played for. But go she 
could not, and Bordon furnaced it all 
night, striving with metals and moulds 
in vain. He was ina fever, gaunt with 
hunger that he did not feel, yet faint 
with it, and with vast heat and the 
long strain. Yet he watched the wax 
cooked out, not having yet discovered 
how to keep up the fire without watch- 
ing it, as he has done now, and at last 
the casting was done. It takes some 


time for the metal to set sufficiently 
to be broken out of the mould, but he 
was so anxious that a little more time 
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did not matter. He waited,—and it 
was a failure, for want of enough 
metal. 

Then the Caster put on his coat, and 
without money started for home. It was 
two in the morning, the morning, mind, 
of the second night ; the wind was keen 
and angry in the desolate streets ; the 
snow flew and drifted into corners, 
shrinking from a colder than itself, and 
Bordon began his five-mile walk. He 
was starving and was very cold, being 
of course thinly clad ; he had left a place 
as hot as Hades, as an Inferno of fire. 
He felt very weak ; his limbs trembled 
a little ; sometimes his lips trembled 
too. It is a hard thing to be near 
success and fail, to work so hard and 
fail, to believe in one’s self and fail. 
Especially when others depend on a 
man, when the weather is bitter and 
bad, when there is no money in the 
house, and most likely no food. But 
the poor Bronze-Caster was so weary, 
and grew so much wearier, that at last 
he ceased to think, and plodded dully, 
almost mechanically, through the 
heaped snow homewards ; in some such 
kind of waking sleep as overtakes a 
worn-out sentry, or a tired sailor on the 
watch looking blindly into a cold night. 

But at half-past three he came to 
his own street and his own house. 
The windows were all dark, and he 
knocked. He stayed and waited, wish- 
ing that he had a key to save his wife 
the trouble of rising on such a night 
to let him in. She was very hard to 
wake, and heard nothing. To say the 
truth, the poor woman had gone to bed 
weary and worn out with waiting for 
him whom she had not seen for two 
days. She had some bitter thoughts too. 
Was he really working during all those 
two long wintry nights? It seemed 
hardly likely, she said. Yet she did 
not know Bordon, though he was her 
husband. She thought thus as she fell 
asleep in great fatigue. And he 
knocked in vain. Presently he ceased, 
and the street seemed to grow dimmer. 
As he lifted his tired head again, the 
knocker strangely slid out of his reach 
high above him, and he knelt in the 
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snow, presently scrambling in a half- 
dream upon the step, thinking, “ Yes, 
yes, she will come in a moment!” 
But being very sound asleep she had 
heard nothing and did not come. It 
seemed as if she would make sad 
music in the morning. For he, the 
fire-fighter, was grappling unconsci- 
ously with the subtle demon of cold, 
and bitter cold it was as the snow fell 
upon him, lodging in his beard, turning 
the dark rich brown to gray. He was 
certainly in much danger of never con- 
quering the cire perdue process, for fire 
and cold together would conquer him. 
But at last he woke up suddenly in 
great bewilderment, to find himself in 
the middle of the street and in custody. 
Two great policemen were escorting the 
homeless vagabond to a cell. With 


some difficulty he persuaded his reluc- 
tant captors that he had been sleeping 
on his own doorstep, and being at last 
convinced they knocked for him with a 
force and persistence which finally 
brought the sleeper down stairs. 


The 
poor man’s welcome was a chill one. 
Next day, after bestowing on him some 
meekly endured reproaches, she went 
to a certain shop, outside of which 
hung the Medicean arms, and thereby 
procured something to exchange for a 
meal. But it was not a happy feast 
for the poor Bronze-Caster. 

In spite of all he was not beaten, 
and would not be. As nothing had 
been wrong in that last casting but an 
insufficiency of metal, he tried again, 
and with success. Henceforth he 
made a little and was not always foiled. 
Yet his chapter of accidents was not 
closed. Once his men got drunk, 
whether by natural bent or intolerance 
of almost intolerable heat cannot be 
known, and as he sprang in the furnace 
and grasped the great crucible, heaving 
it upward from the terrible fire, they 
lacked sense and readiness to ease him 
with the bar. As they fumbled, the heat 
penetrated his boots and burnt him 
into blisters, baking him terribly. So 
he was laid up in bed for months, a 
disabled Titan under a very mountain 
of calamity. 
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That was in the summer, the summer 
of 1888, and when Bordon left off 
groaning a bass accompaniment to his 
wife’s song of cheer—for now she 
believed in him and the nights spent 
with his hardly wooed flame-bride—he 
returned once more to his crazy, creaky, 
leaky shed, intent on more busts that 
waited in rows for him, fearing Flor- 
ence or Naples and a dangerous sea- 
voyage. Them he accomplished one by 
one, bronze bust or group, until a thick 
and heavy snow came. I myself, who 
here speak of Bordon, remember how I 
spent that night with a certain writer 
of stories who with me stormed impos- 
sible entrenchments of fancy with a 
facile logic, until at last I drew aside 
the curtains and looked out on sheeted 
streets and ghostly roofs artistically 
carved by the wind. With urgent 


need of being miles off, I found the 
roads deserted and impassable, the 
stations blocked, the rails blocked, the 
telegraph posts down with thick en- 
tanglements of loose trap-like nooses, 


speaking vain messages to the earth. 
And as I strove homeward through the 
gale, the snow fell quietly to work on 
Bordon’s shed, and drifted in through 
crack and crevice, lying heavier and 
heavier still on the bending roof, until 
it fell upon cold furnaces and dull black 
tools, burying everything in indistin- 
guishable ruin. So disaster on disaster 
came to him; he fought against all 
the elements, Rain and Fire, Snow and 
Wind. 

When the shed was rebuilt, still 
another accident happened to him. 
The pan of melting wax, being pre- 
pared for a great bust, suddenly caught 
fire and the men fled, thinking it im- 
possible to go near it. Bordon rushed 
in, grasped the pan with tongs in all 
the blinding heat and flame, which 
spurted upon him, singeing away eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and beard, making 
great blisters on his face and hands, 
and brought it into the open air, saving 
the building which had been with 
difficulty rebuilt. 

When he had again recovered there 
was brought a group to be cast, and on 
the very night of the melting the snow 
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again assaulted his stronghold of fire 
which seemed to burn doubly and 
trebly fierce, a Vulcan against a sky 
Scamander of snow and sleet and rain. 
As the bending roof cracked, his friends 
and helpers reared poles to support it. 
Then flame leapt up and touched the hot 
wood whose openings hissed with melted 
snow. The sculptor of a neighbouring 
studio, then watching, rushed for his 
syringe, whose stream, sprayed widely 
with an opposing finger, was wont to 
moisten great clay sketches ere the 
damp cloths were nightly wrapped 
about them, and with it played the 
fireman, lifting his branch pipe against 
crackling wood. With this help Bor- 
don again won his fight, though almost 
beaten at the last lift of the crucible. 

Now indeed he began to know and to 
grow cunning. Moulds never cracked 
with him; the wax ran true as the 
metal which now was always rightly 
coloured ; only insufficient cash, or gold 
(which even a bronze-caster cannot 
get to run very fluently) hindered him 
from building, or buying, or hiring a 
more sufficient place of work. Material 
surroundings might check him, never 
lack of necessary knowledge, nor lack 
of courage, nor lack of endurance. Mark 
him now as I show him to you side by 
side with a born, bred, learned furnace- 
man. 

The need came once to cast a certain 
bust in white metal, rather perhaps 
from the fancy of the artist than for its 
beauty, which in most cases we may 
well doubt, since it can by no means 
gain such a patina or oxide crust, 
whether by age or acid, as the true 
many-tinted bronze; and _ Bordon, 
thinking it not worth while to learn by 
failure to mix what was but once 
wanted, sent north to Sheffield for a 
man cunning in the lighter coloured 
stuff. He came, viewed the shed and 
furnace with contempt and yet with 
some wonder. Who could work with 
such wretched constructions, in such a 
spot, with such vile tools? Not he ; 
and yet he respected Bordon who did 
somewhat with them, lacking better. 
He was to have money to cast this, to 
mix the metal rightly. The latter he 
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did ; but when the furnace glowed hot 
and hotter, red and then white, fierce 
and yet feeble, shaky and almost 
crumbling, like an aged man still aflame 
with the inspiration of genius though 
nigh unto death, he turned, shuffled, 
denied, shook his head, was recalcitrant, 
and refused to handle tongs or crucible. 
And Bordon, the artist in modelling, the 
amateur in casting, said nothing ; but 
he put things in due order, placed the 
steps against the furnace, mounted 
them, grasped the metal pots and drew 
them up, the glare illuminating him 
but leaving all else in darkness, while 
the professional furnace-man rather sul- 
lenly admired him, though putting his 
daring down to an amateur’s ignorance 
rather than proved courage. Perhaps 
he was right after all, for Bordon did 
get burnt once as we have seen; and 
any day I might hear that the fire had 
got the best of him, for fire-taming and 
lion-taming are alike dangerous arts, 
and both may rise in unexpected wrath, 
roaring and showing fiery teeth and 
claws. 

So even Bordon himself thinks as he 
steps ever and again into the arena and 
throws open the gates where the great 
wild beast breathes hotly upon him. 
Do you remember the old father in The 
Last Days of Pompeii watching his son 
the gladiator fighting when defeat meant 
death and victory meant liberty ? Now 
Bordon has a friend, a carver or model- 
ler or what not, an oldish man, gray 
and strong and square, who had often 
patted him on the back, giving him 
many examples of historic perseverance 
when failure beset him. Let him stand 
for the father, and Bordon for the son 
and gladiator ; and see the older man 
silent in the corner of the casting-house, 
seated hour after hour on the same 
loose pile of bricks I have sat upon to 
watch Bordon now victorious and full 
of knowledge. But his friend watched 
him when triumphs were won hardly, 
when he was now cast down and now 
greatly hoping. Did the furnace burn 
well? Then the worker sat up and 
glared triumphant. Did Bordon fear 
the metal would not run? Then the 
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eager head sank down upon the hand 
hiding eyes as the father did when the 
shouts in the arena made him fear for 
his son’s life. But now it seems that 
the metal is fluent, it runs and there is 
sufficient; and when at last, after 
anxious waiting, the mould is broken 
and the hot bust is found perfect, both 
worker and watcher dance a wild dance 
of triumph, free from anxiety once 
more. The gladiator is victorious. 
Perhaps, reader, you may now com- 
plain that you have not grasped the 
whole method of cire perdue, and mut- 
ter that I have been like Florence or 
Naples, chary of letting you into the 
secrets. I have not even said a word 
about patina, and its preparation with 
acid, or salt, or the blow-pipe, or sal- 
ammoniac. Perhaps it may be so, but 
I meant not to give you cold facts but 
rather the warm man living and on fire. 
If I have indeed done well you should 
see him as I saw him but a few nights 
ago, leaping on his furnace, armed with 
great tongs or pincers, damp-browed, 


glittering-eyed,with the hot glare strong 
upon him, until the lifted crucible shone 
white and electric in the shed’s darkest 


corner. You should see his men rush 
with ready bar to relieve him, taking 
the weight from his strained muscles, 
and then behold him raking the oxide 
from the carefully tilted pot and pour- 
ing the clean fierce stream into the 
mould whose wax was yesterday baked 
out. To-morrow the sculptor may come 
down to Chelsea and look at his work 
in its final foreseen material, wanting 
only the patina which Bordon knows 
as part of the fine-bronze art, knows 
as he knows the rest, by trial, by per- 
severance, by experiment, by failure. 
He knows as we should all know, if 
indeed we be artists, that the time lost 
by such failures is no more wasted or 
in vain than the lost wax which melts 
away between the outer mould and 
inner core, and lets the hot metal of our 
thought and work run in fluently, to be 
broken out as something fit and able 
to endure. 
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